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Progress or Return? 
The Contemporary Crisis 
in Western Civilization 


The title of this lecture indicates that progress has become a prob- 
lem—that it could seem as if progress has led us to the brink of an 
abyss, and it is therefore necessary to consider alternatives to it. For 
example, to stop where we are, or else, if this should be impossible, to 
return. “Return” is the translation for the Hebrew word teshuva. Teshuva 
has an ordinary and an emphatic meaning. Its emphatic meaning is 
rendered in English by “repentance.” Repentance is return, meaning 
the return from the wrong way to the right one. This implies that we 
were once on the right way before we turned to the wrong way. 
Originaily we were on the right way; deviation or sin or imperfection is 
not original. Man is originally at home in his father’s house. He 
becomes a stranger through estrangement, through sinful estrange- 
ment. Repentance, return, is homecoming. 

I remind you of a few verses from the first chapter of Isaiah: “How 
is the faithful city become a harlot. It was full of judgment, righteous- 
ness lodged in it. But now murderers. . . . Therefore, saith the Lord...I 
will restore thy judges as at the first and thy counselors as at the begin- 
ning. Afterwards thou shalt be called the city of righteousness, the faith- 
ful city.” Repentance is return; redemption is restoration. A perfect 
beginning—the faithful city—is followed by defection, decline, sin; and 
this is followed by a perfect end. But the perfect end is the restoration of 
the perfect beginning: the faithful city at the beginning and at the end. 
At the beginning, men did not roam a forest left to themselves, unpro- 
tected and unguided. The beginning is the garden of Eden. Perfection 
results in the beginning—in the beginning of time, the oldest time. 
Hence perfection is sought derivatively in the old time—in the father, 
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the father of fathers, the patriarchs. The patriarchs are the divine chariot 
which Ezekiel had seen in his vision.’ The great time—the classic time— 
is in the past: first the period of the desert; later the period of the temple. 
The life of the Jew is the life of recollection. It is at the same time a life of 
anticipation, of hope, but the hope for redemption is restoration—resti- 
tuto in integro. In the words of Jeremiah: “Their children shall be as 
aforetime.” Redemption consists in the return of the youngest, the most 
remote from the past, the most future ones, so to speak, to the pristine 
condition. The past is superior to the present. This thought is, then, per- 
fectly compatible with hope for the future. But does the hope for 
redemption—the expectation of the Messiah—not assign a much higher 
place to the future than to the past, however venerable? 

This is not unqualifiedly true. According to the most accepted 
view, the Messiah is inferior to Moses.‘ The messianic age will witness 
the restoration of the full practice of the Torah, part of which was dis- 
continued owing to the destruction of the temple. Belief in the Torah 
was always the way in Judaism, whereas messianism frequently became 
dormant. For example, as I learn from Gershom Scholem, Kabbala prior 
to the sixteenth century concentrated upon the beginning; it was only 
with Isaac Luria that Kabbala began to concentrate upon the future— 
upon the end. Yet even here, the last age became as important as the 
first. It did not become more important. Furthermore (I quote Scholem), 
“by inclination and habit, Luria was decidedly conservative. This ten- 
dency is well expressed in persistent attempts to relate what he had to 
say to older authorities.” For Luria, “salvation means actually nothing 
but restitution, reintegration of the original whole, or tikkun, to use the 
Hebrew term. ... For Luria, the appearance of the Messiah is nothing 
but the consummation of the continuous process of restoration. ... The 
path to the end of all things is also the path to the beginning.”* Judaism 
is a concern with return; it is not a concern with progress. “Return” can 
easily be expressed in biblical Hebrew; “progress” cannot. Hebrew ren- 
derings of progress seem to be somehow artificial, not to say paradoxi- 
cal.‘ Even if it were true that messianism bespeaks the predominance of 
the concern with the future, or of living toward the future, this would 
not affect in any way the belief in the superiority of the past to the pre- 
sent. The fact that the present is nearer in time to the final redemption 
than is the past does not mean, of course, that the present is superior in 
piety or wisdom to the past, especially to the classic past. 

Today the word teshuva has acquired a still more emphatic mean- 
ing. Today, teshuva sometimes means, not a return which takes place 
within Judaism, but a return to Judaism on the part of many Jews who, 
or whose fathers, had broken with Judaism as a whole. That abandon- 
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ment of Judaism—that break with Judaism—did not understand itself, 
of course, as a defection or desertion, as leaving the right way; nor did it 
understand itself as a return to a truth which the Jewish tradition in its 
turn had deserted; nor even merely a turn to something superior. It 
understood itself as progress. It granted to the Jewish tradition, as it 
were, that Judaism is old, very old, whereas it itself had no past of 
which it could boast. But it regarded this very fact, the antiquity of 
Judaism, as a proof of its own superiority and of Judaism’s inadequacy. 
For it questioned the very premise underlying the notion of return, that 
premise being the perfect character of the beginning and of the olden 
times. It assumed that the beginning is most imperfect and that perfec- 
tion can be found only in the end—so much so that the movement from 
the beginning toward the end is in principle a progress from radical 
imperfection toward perfection. From this point of view, age did not 
have any claim whatsoever to veneration. Antiquity rather deserved 
contempt, or possibly contempt mitigated by pity. 

Let us try to clarify this issue somewhat more fully by contrasting 
the life characterized by the idea of return with the life characterized by 
the idea of progress. When the prophets call their people to account, 
they do not limit themselves to accusing them of this or that particular 
crime or sin. They recognize the root of all particular crimes in the fact 
that the people have forsaken their God. They accuse their people of 
rebellion. Originally, in the past, they were faithful or loyal; now they 
are in a state of rebellion. In the future they will return, and God will 
restore them to their original place. The primary, original, initial is loy- 
alty; unfaithfulness, infidelity, is secondary. The very notion of unfaith- 
fulness or infidelity presupposes that fidelity or loyalty is primary. The 
perfect character of the origin is a condition of sin—of the thought of 
sin. Man who understands himself in this way longs for the perfection 
of the origin, or of the classic past. He suffers from the present; he hopes 
for the future. 

Progressive man, on the other hand, looks back to a most imper- 
fect beginning. The beginning is barbarism, stupidity, rudeness, extreme 
scarcity. Progressive man does not feel that he has lost something of 
great, not to say infinite, importance; he has lost only his chains. He 
does not suffer from the recollection of the past. Looking back to the 
past, he is proud of his achievements; he is certain of the superiority of 
the present to the past. He is not satisfied with the present; he looks to 
future progress. But he does not merely hope or pray for a better future; 
he thinks that he can bring it about by his own effort. Seeking perfection 
in a future which is in no sense the beginning or the restoration of the 
beginning, he lives unqualifiedly toward the future. The life which 
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understands itself as a life of loyalty or faithfulness appears to him as 
backward, as being under the spell of old prejudices. What the others 
call rebellion, he calls revolution or liberation. To the polarity faithful- 
ness-rebellion, he opposes the polarity prejudice-freedom. 

To repeat, the return to Judaism succeeds a break with Judaism 
which eventually, or from the beginning, understood itself as a progress 
beyond Judaism. That break was effected in a classic manner by a soli- 
tary man—Spinoza. Spinoza denied the truth of Judaism: Judaism, 
which includes, of course, the Bible, is a set of prejudices and supersti- 
tious practices of the ancient tribes. Spinoza found in this mass of het- 
erogeneous lore some elements of truth, but he did not consider this as 
peculiar to Judaism. He found the same elements of truth in paganism 
as well. Spinoza was excommunicated by the Jewish community in 
Amsterdam. He ceased to regard himself as a Jew. He has sometimes 
been accused of having been hostile to Judaism and to Jews. I do not 
find that he was more opposed to Judaism than to Christianity, for 
example, and I do not find that he was hostile to Jews. He acquired a 
strange, or perhaps not so strange, neutrality in regard to the secular 
conflict between Judaism and Christianity. Looking at the Jews and the 
Jewish fate from this neutral point of view, he even made some sug- 
gestions as to the redemption of the Jews. One suggestion is almost 
explicit. After having asserted that the Jews have not been elected in any 
other sense than that in which the Canaanites too had been elected ear- 
lier, and that therefore the Jews have not been elected for eternity, he 
tries to show that their survival after the loss of the land can be 
explained in a perfectly natural manner. In this context, he makes the 
following remark: “If the foundations of their religion did not effemi- 
nate their minds, I would absolutely believe that they might again 
restore their state, under auspicious circumstances, considering the fact 
that human things are mutable.”’ This means that the hope for divine 
redemption is altogether baseless. The sufferings of the exiles are alto- 
gether meaningless. There is no guarantee whatsoever that these suf- 
ferings will ever cease. But the first condition of entertaining any rea- 
sonable hope for the end of the exile is that the Jews should get rid of 
the foundations of their religion, that is to say, of the spirit of Judaism. 
For that spirit, Spinoza thought, is adverse to warlike enterprise and to 
the energy of government. As far as I know, this is the earliest sugges- 
tion of a purely political solution to the Jewish problem—the substitu- 
tion of a purely political solution for the miracle of redemption toward 
which men can contribute, if at all, only by a life of piety. It is the first 
inkling of unqualifiedly political Zionism. But Spinoza intimated still 
another solution. In his Theologico-Political Treatise, he sketches the out- 
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line of what he regarded as a decent society. That society, as described 
by him, can be characterized as a liberal democracy. Incidentally, 
Spinoza may be said to be the first philosopher who advocated liberal 
democracy. Spinoza still regarded it as necessary to underwrite liberal 
democracy with a public religion or a state religion. Now, it is very 
remarkable that that religion, that state religion, which is emphatically 
not a religion of reason, is neither Christian nor Jewish. It is neutral in 
regard to the differences between Judaism and Christianity. 
Furthermore, Spinoza claims to have proved, on the basis of the Bible, 
that the Mosaic law was binding only for the period of the Jewish com- 
monwealth. If one considers these two facts, first, that the state religion 
is neutral in regard to the differences between Judaism and Christianity, 
and second, that the Mosaic law is no longer binding, one is entitled to 
say that Spinoza laid the foundation for another purely political solution 
of the Jewish problem. In fact, he laid the foundation for the alternative 
to political Zionism, the solution known as assimilationism. 

In Spinoza’s liberal democracy, Jews do not have to become bap- 
tized in order to acquire full citizen rights. It is sufficient if they accept 
the extremely latitudinarian state religion, and they may then forget 
about the Mosaic law. In this neutral atmosphere, the sufferings of the 
exiles could be expected to wither away. Spinoza has merely intimated 
the two classical alternatives which followed from the radical break 
with Judaism. The practical consequences were fully developed in the 
course of the nineteenth century. But when they were exposed to the test 
of practice, they led into certain difficulties. 

On the premise of assimilationism, Jewish suffering—suffering 
for Judaism—becomes meaningless. That suffering is merely the residue 
of a benighted past, a residue which will cease in proportion as 
mankind makes further progress. But the results were somewhat dis- 
appointing. The decrease of the power of Christianity did not bring 
about the expected decrease of anti-Jewish feeling. Even where legal 
equality of the Jews became a fact, it contrasted all the more strongly 
with the social inequality which continued. In a number of countries, 
legal inequality and the cruder forms of social inequality gave way to 
subtler forms of social inequality, but the social inequality did not for 
this reason become less of a hardship. On the contrary, sensitivity 
increased with social ascent. Our ancestors had been immune to hatred 
and contempt because it merely proved to them the election of Israel. 
The uprooted assimilated Jew had nothing to oppose to hatred and 
contempt except his naked self. Full social equality proved to require the 
complete disappearance of the Jews as Jews—a proposition which is 
impracticable, if for no other reason, then at least for the perfectly suf- 
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ficient one of simple self-respect. Why should we, who have a heroic 
past behind and within us, which is not second to that of any other 
group anywhere on earth, deny or forget that past? That past is all the 
more heroic, one could say, since its chief characters are not the glitter 
and trappings of martial glory and of cultural splendor, although it 
does not lack even these. Assimilation proved to require inner enslave- 
ment as the price of external freedom. Or, to put it somewhat differ- 
ently, assimilationism seemed to land the Jews into the bog of philistin- 
ism, of shallow satisfaction with the most unsatisfactory present—a 
most inglorious end for a people which had been led out of the house of 
bondage into the desert with careful avoidance of the land of the 
Philistines. To quote the words of the Torah: “And it came to pass when 
Pharaoh had let the people go, that God led them not through the way 
of the land of the Philistines, although that was near.”* It is always near. 
Once progress was indeed achieved, hatred of the Jews could no longer 
present itself among educated or half-educated people as hatred of the 
Jews. It had to disguise itself as “anti-Semitism,” a term invented by 
some bashful German or French pedant of the nineteenth century. It is 
certainly a most improper term. The shock administered by the contin- 
ued existence of social inequality and by the emergence of anti- 
Semitism, especially in Germany and France, proved to be a fair warn- 
ing for what was going to happen in Germany, especially between 1933 
and 1945. 

Those European Jews who realized that assimilation was no solu- 
tion to the Jewish problem and looked out for another purely human or 
political solution turned to political Zionism. But political Zionism led 
to difficulties of its own. The basic idea underlying purely political 
Zionism was not Zionist at all. It could have been satisfied by a Jewish 
state anywhere on earth. Political Zionism was already a concession to 
the Jewish tradition. Those who were seeking a solution of the Jewish 
problem other than the disappearance of the Jews had to accept not 
only the territory hallowed by Jewish tradition but its language, 
Hebrew, as well. They were forced to accept, furthermore, Jewish cul- 
ture. “Cultural Zionism” became a very powerful rival of political 
Zionism. But the heritage to which cultural Zionism had recourse 
rebelled against being interpreted in terms of “culture” or “civiliza- 
tion,” meaning, as an autonomous product of the genius of the Jewish 
people. That culture or civilization had its core in the Torah, and the 
Torah presents itself as given by God, not created by Israel. Thus the 
attempts to solve the Jewish problem by purely human means ended in 
failure. The knot which was not tied by man could not be untied by 
man. I do not believe that the American experience forces us to qualify 
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these statements. It is very far from me to minimize the difference 
between a nation conceived in liberty and dedicated to the proposition 
that all men are created equal, and the nations of the old world, which 
certainly were not conceived in liberty. I share the hope in America and 
the faith in America, but I am compelled to add that that faith and that 
hope cannot be of the same character as that faith and that hope which 
a Jew has in regard to Judaism and which the Christian has in regard to 
Christianity. No one claims that the faith in America and the hope for 
America is based on explicit divine promises. 

The attempt to “solve the Jewish problem” has failed because of 
the overwhelming power of the past. The experience of that power is 
part of what is sometimes called the discovery of history. The discovery 
was made in the nineteenth century. As a discovery, it consisted in the 
realization of something which was not realized previously: that the 
acceptance of the past or the return to the Jewish tradition is something 
radically different from a mere continuation of that tradition. It is quite 
true that Jewish life in the past was almost always more than a contin- 
uation of a tradition. Very great changes within that tradition have taken 
place in the course of the centuries. But it is also true that the change 
which we are witnessing today, and which all of us are participating in, 
is—in one way or the other—qualitatively different from all previous 
changes within Judaism. 

Let me try to clarify that difference. Those who today return to 
Judaism do not assert that, say, Spinoza was altogether wrong. They 
accept at least the principle of that biblical criticism which was regarded 
as the major offense of Spinoza. Generally speaking, those who today 
return to Judaism admit that modern rationalism, to use this vague 
term, had a number of important insights which cannot be thrown over- 
board and which were alien to the Jewish tradition. Therefore, they 
modify the Jewish tradition consciously. You only have to contrast that 
with the procedure of Maimonides in the twelfth century, who, when 
introducing Aristotelian philosophy into Judaism, had to assume that he 
was merely recovering Israel’s own lost inheritance. These present-day 
Jews who return to the tradition try to do in the element of reflection 
what traditionally was done unconsciously or naively. Their attitude is 
historical rather than traditional. They study the thought of the past as 
thought of the past and therefore as not necessarily binding on the pre- 
sent generation as it stands. But still, what they are doing is meant to be 
a return—that is to say, the acceptance of something which was equally 
accepted by the Jewish tradition. Thus the question arises as to the rel- 
ative importance of these two elements: the new element and the 
unchanged element, the new element being the fact that present-day 
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Judaism is forced to be what has been called “postcritical.” Are we 
wiser than our ancestors in the decisive respect or only in a subordinate 
respect? In the first case, we still would have to claim that we have 
made decisive progress. But if the insights implied in the “postcritical” 
character of present-day Judaism are only of a subordinate character, the 
movement which we are witnessing can justly claim to be a return. 
Now, this movement of return would not have had the effect which it 
has had, but for the fact that, not only among Jews but throughout the 
Western world more generally, progress has become a matter of doubt. 
The term “progress” in its full and emphatic meaning has practically 
disappeared from serious literature. People speak less and less of 
“progress” and more and more of “change.” They no longer claim to 
know that we are moving in the right direction. Not progress, but the 
“belief” in progress, or the “idea” of progress as a social or historical 
phenomenon, is a major theme for the present-day student of society. A 
generation or so ago, the most famous study on this subject was entitled 
The Idea of Progress.’ Its opposite number in present-day literature is 
entitled The Belief in Progress." The substitution of belief for idea is in 
itself worthy of note. Now, to understand the crisis of the belief in 
progress, we must first clarify the content of that belief. 

What is progress? Now progress, in the emphatic sense, presup- 
poses that there is something which is simply good, or the end, as the 
goal of progress. Progress is change in the direction of the end. But this 
is only the necessary, not the sufficient, condition of the idea of progress. 
A sign of this is the notion of the Golden Age, which also presupposes a 
notion of the simply good; but that simply good, that end, is here 
located in the beginning. The end of man, the simply good, must be 
understood in a specific manner if it is to become the basis of the idea of 
progress. I suggest that the end of man must be understood primarily as 
perfection of the understanding in such a manner that the perfection of 
the understanding is somehow akin to the arts and crafts. It has always 
been controversial whether man’s beginning was perfect or imperfect, 
but both parties to the controversy admitted that the arts and the crafts, 
and certainly their perfection, do not belong to man’s beginning. 
Therefore, to decide the question of progress, disregarding the perfec- 
tion or imperfection of man’s beginning, depends upon how the ques- 
tion of the value of the arts and crafts is decided. At any rate, the idea of 
progress presupposes that there is the simply good life and that the 
beginning of life is radically imperfect. Accordingly, we find in Greek 
science or philosophy a full consciousness of progress: in the first place, 
of progress achieved, and its inevitable concomitant, looking down on 
the inferiority or the weakness of the ancients; and as regards future 
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progress, Aristotle himself noted: “In the art of medicine, there is no 
limit to the pursuit of health, and in the other arts there is no limit to the 
pursuit of their several ends. For they aim at accomplishing their ends 
to the uttermost.”" The possibility of infinite progress, at least in certain 
respects, is here stated. Yet the idea of progress is different from the 
Greek conception of progress. What is the relative importance of ful- 
fillment, on the one hand, and of future progress, on the other? The 
most elaborate statements on progress seemed to occur in Lucretius 
and Seneca, where the possibility of infinite progress in the sciences 
and arts is clearly stated. Yet Lucretius was an Epicurean, and Seneca 
was a Stoic, which means they both presupposed that the fundamental 
issue has been settled already, either by Epicurus or by the Stoa. No 
future progress, then, in the decisive respect is envisioned. Generally 
speaking, it seems that in classical thought the decisive questions were 
thought to have been answered as far as they can be answered. The 
only exception of which I know is Plato, who held that the fulfillment 
proper, namely, full wisdom, is not possible, but only quest for wis- 
dom, which in Greek means philosophy. He also insisted that there are 
no assignable limits to that quest for wisdom, and therefore it follows 
from Plato’s notion that indefinite progress is possible in principle. 
Hitherto I have spoken of intellectual progress. What about social 
progress? Are they parallel? The idea that they are necessarily parallel, 
or that intellectual progress is accompanied in principle by social 
progress, was known to the classics. We find there the idea that the art of 
legislation, which is the overarching social art, progresses like any other 
art. Yet Aristotle, who reports this doctrine, questions this solution, and 
he notes the radical difference between laws and arts or intellectual 
pursuits.” More generally stated, or more simply stated, he notes the 
radical difference between the requirements of social life and the 
requirements of intellectual life. The paramount requirement of soci- 
ety is stability, as distinguished from progress. If I may summarize this 
point, in the classical conception of progress, it is clearly admitted that 
infinite intellectual progress in secondary matters is theoretically pos- 
sible. But we must add immediately, there is no practical possibility for 
that. For according to the one school, the visible universe is of finite 
duration; it has come into being and will perish again. And, according to 
the other view, which held that the visible universe is eternal, they 
asserted, especially Aristotle, that there are periodic cataclysms which 
will destroy all earlier civilization.” Hence, eternal recurrence of the 
same progressive process occurs, followed by decay and destruction. 
Now what is lacking in the classical conception as compared to the 
modern? I see two points. First, there is lacking the notion of a guaran- 
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teed parallelism between intellectual and social progress; and secondly, 
there is no necessary end of the progressive process through telluric or 
cosmic catastrophes. As to the first point—the guaranteed parallelism 
between social and intellectual progress—in the classical statements 
about progress the emphasis is on intellectual progress rather than on 
social progress. The basic idea can be stated as follows: science or phi- 
losophy is the preserve of a small minority, of those who have “good 
natures,” as they called it, or who are “gifted,” as we say. Their progress, 
the progress of this tiny minority, does not necessarily affect society at 
large—far from it. It was this thought which was radically challenged in 
the seventeenth century, at the beginning of modern philosophy, and 
with the introduction of the crucial notion of the idea of method. 
Method brings about the leveling of the natural differences of the mind, 
and methods can be learned in principle by everyone. Only discovery 
remains the preserve of the few. But the acquisition of the results of the 
discovery, and especially of the discovery of methods, is open to all. 
And there was a very simple proof: mathematical problems which for- 
merly could not be solved by the greatest mathematical geniuses are 
now solved by high-school boys; the level of intelligence—that was the 
conclusion—has enormously been raised; and since this is possible, 
there is a necessary parallelism between intellectual and social progress. 

As for the second point—the guarantee of an infinite future on 
earth not interrupted by telluric catastrophes—we find this thought 
fully developed in the eighteenth century. The human race had a begin- 
ning but no end, and it began about seven thousand years ago—as you 
see, that man did not accept the biblical chronology. Hence, since 
mankind is only seven thousand years old, it is still in its infancy. An 
infinite future is open, and look what we have achieved in this short 
span—compared with infinity—of seven thousand years! The decisive 
point is then this: there is a beginning and no end. Obviously the argu- 
ment presupposes a beginning; otherwise you cannot figure out this 
infinite progress. The origin of this idea—a beginning but no end— 
could perhaps be found in Plato’s dialogue Timaeus, if one takes that lit- 
erally." Yet Plato certainly admitted regular telluric catastrophes. The 
source, I think, has to be found in a certain interpretation of the Bible, 
which we find, for example, in Maimonides, where you have the begin- 
ning—the creation—and no end, and cataclysms are excluded, not by 
natural necessity, but by the covenant of God with Noah.” Yet precisely 
on the basis of the Bible, the beginning cannot be imperfect. Moreover, 
such additional important notions as the power of sin and of the need 
for greater redemption counter the effect of the notion of progress nec- 
essarily. Then again, in the Bible the core of the process from the begin- 
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ning to the end is not progress. There is a classic past, whether we seek 
it at Mount Sinai or in the patriarchs or wherever else. Furthermore, 
and quite obviously, the core of the process as presented in the Bible is 
not intellectual-scientific development. The availability of infinite time 
for infinite progress appears, then, to be guaranteed by a document of 
revelation which condemns the other crucial elements of the idea of 
progress. Progress in the full and emphatic sense of the term is a hybrid 
notion. 

This difficulty explains why the idea of progress underwent a rad- 
ical modification in the nineteenth century. I quote one specimen: 


Truth . . . can no longer be found in a collection of fixed dogmatic 
propositions . . . but only in the process of knowing, ... which process 
ascends from the lower to ever higher stages. . . . All those stages are 
only perishable phases in the endless development from the lower to 
the higher. . . . There is no final absolute truth and no final absolute 
stage of the development. . . . Nothing is imperishable except the unin- 
terrupted process of becoming and perishing, of the endless ascent 
from the lower to the higher. . .. We do not have to consider here the 
question as to whether this view agrees with the present state of nat- 
ural science, for at present natural science predicts a possible end to the 
existence of the earth and a certain end to the inhabitability of the 
earth. Natural science therefore assumes today that human history 
consists not only of an ascending, but also of a descending, process. 
However this may be, we are certainly still rather remote from the 
point where decline begins to set in.... 


That statement was made by Friedrich Engels, the friend and coworker 
of Kar] Marx.” Here we see infinite progress proper is abandoned, but 
the grave consequences of that are evaded by a wholly incomprehensi- 
ble and unjustifiable “never mind.” This more recent form of the belief 
in progress is based on the decision just to forget about the end, to forget 
about eternity. 

The contemporary crisis of Western civilization may be said to be 
identical with the climactic crisis of the idea of progress in the full and 
emphatic sense of the term. I repeat, that idea consists of the following 
elements: the development of human thought as a whole is a progres- 
sive development; certainly the emergence of modern thought since 
the seventeenth century marks an unqualified progress beyond all ear- 
lier thought. There is a fundamental and necessary parallelism between 
intellectual and social progress. There are no assignable limits to intel- 
lectual and social progress. Infinite intellectual and social progress is 
actually possible. Once mankind has reached a certain stage of devel- 
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opment, there exists a solid floor beneath which man can no longer 
sink. All these points have become questionable, I believe, to all of us. To 
mention only one point, perhaps the most massive one, the idea of 
progress was bound up with the notion of the conquest of nature, of 
man making himself the master and owner of nature for the purpose of 
relieving man’s estate. The means for that goal was a new science. We 
all know of the enormous successes of the new science and of the tech- 
nology which is based on it, and we all can witness the enormous 
increase of man’s power. Modern man is a giant in comparison to earlier 
man. But we have also to note that there is no corresponding increase in 
wisdom and goodness. Modern man is a giant of whom we do not 
know whether he is better or worse than earlier man. More than that, 
this development of modern science culminated in the view that man is 
not able to distinguish in a responsible manner between good and 
evil—the famous “value judgment.” Nothing can be said responsibly 
about the right use of that immense power. Modern man is a blind 
giant. The doubt of progress led to a crisis of Western civilization as a 
whole, because in the course of the nineteenth century, the old distinc- 
tion between good and bad, or good and evil, had been progressively 
replaced by the distinction between progressive and reactionary. No 
simple, inflexible, eternal distinction between good and bad could give 
assurance to those who had learned to take their bearings only by the 
distinction between progressive and reactionary, as soon as these people 
had become doubtful of progress. 

The substitution of the distinction between progressive and reac- 
tionary for the distinction between good and bad is another aspect of 
the discovery of history, to which I referred before. The discovery of 
history, to state this very simply, is identical with the substitution of 
the past or the future for the eternal—the substitution of the temporal 
for the eternal. Now, to understand this crisis of Western civilization, 
one cannot leave it at understanding the problematic character of the 
idea of progress, for the idea of progress is only a part, or an aspect, of a 
larger whole, of what we shall not hesitate to call modernity. What is 
modernity? A hard question which cannot be discussed in detail here. 
However, I would like to offer one or two somewhat rambling consid- 
erations. First, one might remember the decisive steps which led up to 
the contemporary crisis of Western civilization, and to those who are 
familiar with these things I must apologize for the superficiality of what 
is now Offered in brief; but I think it is important to recall these things 
nevertheless. Therefore regard this as a stenogram, not as an analysis. 

Western civilization has two roots: the Bible and Greek philosophy. 
Let us begin by looking at the first of these elements, the Bible, the bib- 
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lical element. Modern rationalism rejected biblical theology and 
replaced it by such things as deism, pantheism, and atheism. But in 
this process, biblical morality was in a way preserved. Goodness was 
still believed to consist in something like justice, benevolence, love, or 
charity; and modern rationalism has generated a tendency to believe 
that this biblical morality is better preserved if it is divorced from bibli- 
cal theology. Now this was, of course, more visible in the nineteenth 
century than it is today; it is no longer so visible today because one 
crucial event happened between 1870 and 1880: the appearance of 
Nietzsche. Nietzsche’s criticism can be reduced to one proposition: 
modern man has been trying to preserve biblical morality while aban- 
doning biblical faith. That is impossible. If the biblical faith goes, bibli- 
cal morality must go too, and a radically different morality must be 
accepted. The word which Nietzsche used is “the will to power.” 
Nietzsche meant it in a very subtle and noble manner, yet the crude 
and ignoble way in which it was later understood is not altogether 
independent of the radical change of orientation he suggested. 

As for the other major component of Western civilization, the clas- 
sical element, that is, the idea of philosophy or science, that too began to 
change. In the seventeenth century, a new philosophy and a new science 
began to emerge. They made the same claims as all earlier philosophy 
and science had done, but the result of this seventeenth-century revo- 
lution produced something which had never existed before—the emer- 
gence of Science with a capital S. Originally the attempt had been made 
to replace traditional philosophy and science by a new philosophy and 
a new science; but in the course of a few generations it appeared that 
only a part of the new philosophy and science was successful and, 
indeed, amazingly successful. No one could question these develop- 
ments, e.g., Newton. But only a part of the new science or philosophy 
was successful, and then the great distinction between philosophy and 
science, which we are all familiar with, came into being. Science is the 
successful part of modern philosophy or science, and philosophy is the 
unsuccessful part—the rump. Science is therefore higher in dignity than 
philosophy. The consequence, which you know, is the depreciation of all 
knowledge which is not scientific in this peculiar sense. Science becomes 
the authority for philosophy in a way perfectly comparable to the way 
in which theology was the authority for philosophy in the Middle Ages. 
Science is the perfection of man’s natural understanding of the world. 
But then, certain things took place in the nineteenth century, e.g., the 
discovery of non-Euclidean geometry and its use in physics, which 
made it clear that science cannot be described adequately as the perfec- 
tion of man’s natural understanding of the world, but rather as a radical 
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modification of man’s natural understanding of the world. In other 
words, science is based on certain fundamental hypotheses which, being 
hypotheses, are not absolutely necessary and which always remain 
hypothetical. The consequence was again drawn most clearly by 
Nietzsche: science is only one interpretation of the world among many. 
The scientific interpretation of the world has certain advantages, but 
that of course does not give it any ultimately superior cognitive status. 
The last consequence stated by some men in our age is as you know: 
modern science is in no way superior to Greek science, as little as mod- 
ern poetry is superior to Greek poetry. In other words, even science 
with its enormous prestige—a prestige higher than any other power in 
the modern world—is also a kind of giant with feet of clay, if you con- 
sider its foundations. As a consequence of this chain of scientific devel- 
opment the notion of a rational morality, the heritage of Greek philoso- 
phy, has, to repeat myself, lost its standing completely; all choices are, it 
is argued, ultimately nonrational or irrational. 


H 


The immediate cause of the decline of the belief in progress can 
perhaps be stated as follows: the idea of progress in the modern sense 
implies that once man has reached a certain level, intellectual and social 
or moral, there exists a firm level of being below which he cannot sink. 
This contention, however, is empirically refuted by the incredible bar- 
barization which we have been so unfortunate as to witness in our cen- 
tury. We can say that the idea of progress, in the full and emphatic sense 
of the term, is based on wholly unwarranted hopes. You can see this 
even in many critics of the idea of progress. One of the most famous crit- 
ics of the idea of progress, prior to World War I, was the Frenchman, 
Georges Sorel, who wrote a book, The Delusions of Progress.” But 
strangely, Sorel declared that the decline of the Western world was 
impossible because of the vitality of the Western tradition. I think that 
we have all now become sufficiently sober to admit that, whatever may 
be wrong in Spengler—and there are many things wrong in Spengler— 
the very title, in the English translation especially, of the work The 
Decline of the West is more sober, more reasonable, than these hopes 
which lasted so long.” 

This barbarization which we have witnessed and which we con- 
tinue to witness is not altogether accidental. The intention of the modern 
development was, of course, to bring about a higher civilization, a civ- 
ilization which would surpass all earlier civilizations. Yet the effect of 
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the modern development was different. What has taken place in the 
modern period has been a gradual corrosion and destruction of the her- 
itage of Western civilization. The soul of the modern development, one 
may Say, is a peculiar “realism,” the notion that moral principles and the 
appeal to moral principles—preaching, sermonizing—is ineffectual, 
and therefore that one has to seek a substitute for moral principles 
which would be much more efficacious than ineffectual preaching. Such 
substitutes were found, for example, in institutions or in economics, 
and perhaps the most important substitute is what was called “the his- 
torical process,” meaning that the historical process is, in a way, a much 
more important guarantee for the actualization of the good life than 
what the individual could or would do through his own efforts. This 
change shows itself, as already noted, in the change of general lan- 
guage, namely, in the substitution of the distinction between progressive 
and reactionary for the distinction between good and bad—the impli- 
cation being that we have to choose and to do what is conducive to 
progress, what is in agreement with the historical trends, and it is inde- 
cent or immoral to be squeamish in such adaptations. Once it became 
clear, however, that historical trends are absolutely ambiguous and 
therefore cannot serve as a standard, or, in other words, that to jump on 
the bandwagon or the wave of the future is not more reasonable than to 
resist those trends, no standard whatever was left. The facts, under- 
stood as historical processes, indeed do not teach us anything regarding 
values, and the consequence of the abandonment of moral principle 
proper was that value judgments have no objective support whatso- 
ever. To spell this out with the necessary clarity—although one knows 
this from the study of the social sciences—the values of barbarism and 
cannibalism are as defensible as those of civilization. 

I have spoken of modernity as of something definite and hence 
knowable. An analysis of this phenomenon is out of the question here, 
as goes without saying. Instead I would like briefly to enumerate those 
characteristic elements of modernity which are particularly striking, at 
least to me. But I must make one observation in order to protect myself 
against gross misunderstanding. A modern phenomenon is not charac- 
terized by the fact that it is located, say, between 1600 and 1952, because 
premodern traditions of course survived and survive. And more than 
that, throughout the modern period, there has been a constant move- 
ment against this modern trend, from the very beginning. One phe- 
nomenon which is very well known, perhaps unduly well known, is the 
quarrel between the ancients and moderns at the end of the seventeenth 
century, which in its most well-known form was concerned with the 
relatively unimportant question of whether the French drama of the 
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seventeenth century was really comparable to the classical drama. The 
real quarrel between the ancients and moderns did not concern the 
drama, of course, but concerned modern science and philosophy. But 
there was a resistance to that modern science and philosophy from the 
very beginning: the greatest man in English letters who represented 
this is Swift; but then you have it again very strongly in German classi- 
cism in the second half of the eighteenth century;” and then indeed in 
the nineteenth century this movement, this countermovement, was 
completely pushed to the wall as a great intellectual movement. But in 
a way, of course, the tradition still persisted. So having made clear that 
by modernity I do not mean something which is simply chronological, 
let me now indicate what I think are the most striking elements of 
modernity in a purely enumerative fashion without attempting an 
analysis. 

The first characteristic feature of modern thought as modern 
thought, one can say, is its anthropocentric character. Although appar- 
ently contradicted by the fact that modern science with its 
Copernicanism is much more radically antianthropocentric than ear- 
lier thought, a closer study shows that this is not true. When I speak of 
the anthropocentric character of modern thought, I contrast it with the 
theocentric character of biblical and medieval thought, and with the 
cosmocentric character of classical thought. You see this most clearly if 
you look at modern philosophy which, while it does not have the gen- 
eral authority which modern science has, is nevertheless a kind of con- 
science or consciousness of modern science. One has only to look at the 
titles of the most famous books of modern philosophy to see that phi- 
losophy is, or tends to become, analysis of the human mind. You could 
also see this same trait easily, but that would be too laborious, by look- 
ing at what philosophic disciplines emerged in modern times that were 
unknown to earlier philosophy: all are parts of the philosophy of man or 
of the human mind. The underlying idea, which shows itself not in all 
places clearly but in some places very clearly, is that all truths or all 
meaning, all order, all beauty, originate in the thinking subject, in 
human thought, in man. Some famous formulations: “We know only 
what we make”—Hobbes. “Understanding prescribes nature its 
laws”—Kant. “I have discovered a spontaneity, little known previously, 
of the monads of the thoughts”—Leibniz. To give you a very simple 
popular example, certain human pursuits which were formerly called 
imitative arts are now called creative arts. One must not forget that 
even the atheistic, materialistic thinkers of classical antiquity took it for 
granted that man is subject to something higher than himself, e.g., the 
whole cosmic order, and that man is not the origin of all meaning. 
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Connected with this anthropocentric character is a radical change 
of moral orientation, which we see with particular clarity in the fact of 
the emergence of the concept of rights in the precise form in which it 
was developed in modern social thought. Generally speaking, pre- 
modern thought put the emphasis on duty, and rights, as far as they 
were mentioned at all, were understood only as derivative from duties 
and subservient to the fulfillment of duties. In modern times, we find 
the tendency, again not always expressed with the greatest clarity but 
definitely traceable, to assign the primary place to rights and to regard 
the duties as secondary if, of course, very important. This is connected 
with another fact: in the crucial period of the seventeenth century, where 
the change becomes most visible, it is understood that the basic right 
coincides with a passion. The passions are in a way emancipated, 
because in the traditional notion, the passion is subordinate to the 
action, and the action means virtue. The change which we can observe 
throughout the seventeenth century in all the most famous revolution- 
ary thinkers is that virtue itself is now understood as a passion. In other 
words, a notion that virtue is a controlling, refraining, regulating, order- 
ing attitude towards passion—think of the image in Plato’s Phaedrus, the 
horses and the charioteer—is given up when virtue itself is understood 
as a passion. This leads to another change which becomes manifest only 
at a somewhat later age, namely, that freedom gradually takes the place 
of virtue; so that in much present-day thought you find, not that free- 
dom is the same as license (that it is not goes without saying), but that 
the distinction between freedom and license takes on a different mean- 
ing, a radically different meaning. The good life does not consist, as it 
did according to the earlier notion, in compliance with a pattern ante- 
dating the human will, but consists primarily in originating the pat- 
tern itself. The good life does not consist of both a “what” and a “how,” 
but only of a “how.” To state it somewhat differently, and again repeat- 
ing that Iam only enumerating, man has no nature to speak of. He 
makes himself what he is; man’s very humanity is acquired. That is 
granted, I think, in many quarters; that is, what is absolutely stable are 
certain so-called biological characteristics and perhaps some very ele- 
mentary psychological characteristics, the character of perception, etc. 
But all interesting things are not modeled on a pattern antedating 
human action, but are a product of human activity itself. Man’s very 
humanity is acquired. 

And this leads me to the third point, which became fully clear 
only in the nineteenth century, and which is already a kind of corrective 
of this radical emancipation of man from the superhuman. It became 
ever more clear that man’s freedom is inseparable from a radical depen- 
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dence. Yet this dependence was understood as itself a product of human 
freedom, and the name for that is history. The so-called discovery of 
history consists in the realization, or in the alleged realization, that 
man’s freedom is radically limited by his earlier use of his freedom, 
and not by his nature or by the whole order of nature or creation. This 
element is, I think, increasing in importance; this is so much so that 
today one tends to say that the specific character of modern thought is 
“history,” a notion which is in this form, of course, wholly alien to clas- 
sical thought or to any premodern thought or to biblical thought as 
well, naturally. If I had the time I would try to show that precisely in this 
so-called historicization of modern thought the problem of modernity 
becomes most visible from a technical point of view, and a technical 
point of view has a peculiarly convincing character, at least to a certain 
type of person. So I leave it at that. 

The crisis of modernity on which we have been reflecting leads to 
the suggestion that we should return. But return to what? Obviously, to 
Western civilization in its premodern integrity, to the principles of 
Western civilization. Yet there is a difficulty here, because Western civi- 
lization consists of two elements, has two roots, which are in radical 
disagreement with each other. We may call these elements, as I have 
done elsewhere, Jerusalem and Athens, or, to speak in nonmetaphorical 
language, the Bible and Greek philosophy. This radical disagreement 
today is frequently played down, and this playing down has a certain 
superficial justification, for the whole history of the West presents itself 
at first glance as an attempt to harmonize, or to synthesize, the Bible and 
Greek philosophy. But a closer study shows that what happened and 
has been happening in the West for many centuries, is not a harmo- 
nization but an attempt at harmonization. These attempts at harmo- 
nization were doomed to failure for the following reason: each of these 
two roots of the Western world sets forth one thing as the one thing 
needful, and the one thing needful proclaimed by the Bible is incom- 
patible, as it is understood by the Bible, with the one thing needful pro- 
claimed by Greek philosophy, as it is understood by Greek philosophy. 
To put it very simply and therefore somewhat crudely, the one thing 
needful according to Greek philosophy is the life of autonomous under- 
standing. The one thing needful as spoken by the Bible is the life of 
obedient love. The harmonizations and synthesizations are possible 
because Greek philosophy can use obedient love in a subservient func- 
tion, and the Bible can use philosophy as a handmaid; but what is so 
used in each case rebels against such use, and therefore the conflict is 
really a radical one. Yet this very disagreement presupposes some 
agreement. In fact, every disagreement, we may say, presupposes some 
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agreement, because people must disagree about something and must 
agree as to the importance of that something. But in this case the agree- 
ment is deeper than this purely formal one. 

Now, what then is the area of agreement between Greek philoso- 
phy and the Bible? Negatively we can say, and one could easily enlarge 
on this position, that there is a perfect agreement between the Bible and 
Greek philosophy in opposition to those elements of modernity which 
were described above. They are rejected explicitly or implicitly by both 
the Bible and Greek philosophy. But this agreement is, of course, only an 
implicit one, and we should rather look at the agreement as it appeared 
directly in the texts. One can say, and it is not misleading to say, that the 
Bible and Greek philosophy agree in regard to what we may call, and 
we do call in fact, morality. They agree, if I may say so, regarding the 
importance of morality, regarding the content of morality, and regarding 
its ultimate insufficiency. They differ as regards that “x” which supple- 
ments or completes morality, or, which is only another way of putting it, 
they disagree as regards the basis of morality. 

I will give you first a brief statement, a reminder rather, of the 
agreement. Now, some people assert that there is a radical and unqual- 
ified opposition between biblical morality and philosophic morality. If 
one heard certain people speak, one would believe that the Greek 
philosophers did nothing but preach pederasty, whereas Moses did 
nothing but curb pederasty. Now these people must have limited 
themselves to a most perfunctory reading of a part of Plato’s Banquet 
or of the beginning of the Charmides; but they cannot have read the 
only work in which Plato set forth specific prescriptions for human 
society, namely, Plato’s Laws; and what Plato’s Laws say about this 
subject agrees fully with what Moses says.” Those theologians who 
identified the second table of the Decalogue, as the Christians call it, 
with the natural law of Greek philosophy, were well-advised. It is as 
obvious to Aristotle as it is to Moses that murder, theft, adultery, etc., 
are unqualifiedly bad.” Greek philosophy and the Bible agree as to 
this, that the proper framework of morality is the patriarchal family, 
which is, or tends to be, monogamous, and which forms the cell of a 
society in which the free adult males, and especially the old ones, pre- 
dominate. Whatever the Bible and philosophy may tell us about the 
nobility of certain women, in principle both insist upon the superior- 
ity of the male sex. The Bible traces Adam’s Fall to Eve’s temptation. 
Plato traces the fall of the best social order to the covetousness of a 
woman.” Consisting of free men, the society praised by the Bible and 
Greek philosophy refuses to worship any human being. I do not have 
to quote the Bible for I read it in a Greek author, who says: “You wor- 
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ship no human being as your Lord, but only the gods,” and he 
expresses an almost biblical abhorrence of human beings who claim 
divine honors.” Bible and Greek philosophy agree in assigning the 
highest place among the virtues, not to courage or manliness, but to 
justice. And by justice both understand primarily, obedience to the 
law. The law that requires man’s full obedience is in both cases not 
merely civil, penal, and constitutional law, but moral and religious 
law as well. It is, in biblical language, the guidance, the Torah, for the 
whole life of man. In the words of the Bible, “It is your life,” or, “It is 
the tree of life for those who cling to it”; and in the words of Plato, 
“The law effects the blessedness of those who obey it.”* Its compre- 
hensiveness can be expressed, as Aristotle does it, by saying, “What 
the law does not command, it forbids”; and substantially that is the 
biblical view as well, as is shown by such commandments as “Thou 
shall eat and be full,” and “Be fruitful and multiply.” Obedience to a 
law of this kind is more than ordinary obedience; it is humility. No 
wonder that the greatest prophet of the Bible as well as the most law- 
abiding among the Greeks are praised for their humility.” Law and 
justice, thus understood, are divine law and divine justice. The rule of 
law is fundamentally the rule of God, theocracy. Man’s obedience and 
disobedience to the law is the object of divine retribution. What Plato 
says in the tenth book of the Laws about man’s inability to escape from 
divine retribution is almost literally identical with certain verses of 
Amos and Psalm 139.” In this context, one may even mention, and 
without apology I think, the kinship between the monotheism of the 
Bible and the monotheism toward which Greek philosophy is tending, 
and the kinship between the first chapter of Genesis and Plato’s 
Timaeus.” But the Bible and Greek philosophy agree not merely regard- 
ing the place which they assign to justice, the connection between jus- 
tice and law, the character of law, and divine retribution. They also 
agree regarding the problem of justice, the difficulty created by the 
misery of the just and the prospering of the wicked. One cannot read 
Plato’s description in the second book of the Republic of the perfectly 
just man who suffers what would be the just fate of the most unjust 
man without being reminded of Isaiah’s description of him who has 
done no violence, neither was any deceit in his mouth, yet who was 
oppressed and afflicted and brought as a lamb to the slaughter.” And 
just as Plato’s Republic ends with restoring all kinds of prosperity to 
the just, the book of Job ends with the restoration to the just Job of 
everything he had temporarily lost.” 

Now, in the course-of these extremely summary remarks, I have 
tacitly replaced morality by justice, understanding by “justice” obedi- 
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ence to the divine law. This notion, the divine law, it seems to me is the 
common ground between the Bible and Greek philosophy. And here I 
use a term which is certainly easily translatable into Greek as well as 
into biblical Hebrew. But I must be more precise. The common ground 
between the Bible and Greek philosophy is the problem of divine law. 
They solve that problem in a diametrically opposed manner. 

Before I speak of the root of their difference, I would like to illus- 
trate the fundamental antagonism between the Bible and philosophy by 
enumerating some of its consequences. I have indicated the place of 
justice in both Bible and Greek philosophy. We may take Aristotle’s 
Ethics as the most perfect, or certainly the most accessible, presentation 
of philosophic ethics. Now, Aristotle’s Ethics has two foci, not one: one is 
justice, the other, however, is magnanimity or noble pride. Both justice 
and magnanimity comprise all other virtues, as Aristotle says, but in dif- 
ferent ways. Justice comprises all other virtues insofar as the actions 
flowing from them relate to other men; magnanimity, however, com- 
prises all other virtues insofar as they enhance the man himself. Now 
there is a close kinship between Aristotle’s justice and biblical justice, 
but Aristotle’s magnanimity, which means a man’s habitual claiming for 
himself great honors while he deserves these honors, is alien to the 
Bible. Biblical humility excludes magnanimity in the Greek sense. There 
is a close relation between the magnanimous man and the perfect gen- 
tleman. There occur a few, very few, gentlemen and ladies in the Bible— 
I hope that this remark is not understood as a criticism of the Bible. 
There is Saul, who disobeys a divine command and by so doing does 
the noble thing—he spared his brother, King Agag, and destroys only 
what is vile and refuse. For this he was rejected by God, and Agag was 
hewn to pieces by the prophet Samuel before the Lord. Instead of Saul, 
God elected David, who did a lot of things a gentleman would not do, 
who was one of the greatest sinners, but at the same time one of the 
greatest repenters, who ever lived. There is a gentleman, Jonathan, who 
was too noble to compete with his friend David for kingship in Israel. 
There is a lady, Michal, the wife of David, who saw David leaping and 
dancing before the Lord, and she despised him in her heart and 
ridiculed him for having shamelessly compromised his royal dignity by 
leaping and dancing before the riffraff, but she was punished by God 
with sterility. I need not dwell on the obvious connection between the 
biblical rejection of the concept of a “gentleman” and the biblical insis- 
tence on man’s duties to the poor.” The Greek philosophers were very 
far from being vulgar worshipers of wealth—must I say so? Socrates 
lived in thousandfold poverty, as he himself says, and he failed to see 
why a horse can be good without having money, whereas a man can- 
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not.” But they held that, as far as the general run of men is concerned, 
virtue presupposes a reasonable economic underpinning. The Bible, on 
the other hand, uses poor and pious or just as synonymous terms. 
Compared with the Bible, Greek philosophy is heartless in this as well 
as in other respects. Magnanimity presupposes a man’s conviction of his 
own worth. It presupposes that man is capable of being virtuous, thanks 
to his own efforts. If this condition is fulfilled, consciousness of one’s 
shortcomings or failings or sins is something which is below the good 
man. Again I quote Aristotle: “Sense of shame,” which is such con- 
sciousness of human failing, “befits young men who cannot yet be fully 
virtuous, but not men of mature age who are free not to do the wrong 
thing in the first place.”™ Or to quote the remark made by one twenti- 
eth-century gentleman about another, “Disgrace was impossible 
because of his character and behavior.”* The Greek philosophers dif- 
fered as to whether man can become fully virtuous, but if some deny 
this possibility, as Socrates does, he merely replaces the self-satisfac- 
tion, the self-admiration of the virtuous man, by the self-satisfaction or 
self-admiration of him who steadily progresses in virtue.* He does not 
imply, as far as the happy few are concerned, that they should be con- 
trite, repentant, or express a sense of guilt. Man’s guilt was indeed the 
guiding theme of tragedy. Hence Plato rejects tragedy from his best 
city. (I do not say that this is the whole story; that this is only a part of 
the story you see from the fact that tragedy is replaced by songs praising 
the virtuous.) And according to Aristotle, the tragic hero is necessarily 
an average man, not a man of the highest order. However, it should be 
noted that tragedy is composed and performed for the benefit of the 
multitude. Its function is to arouse the passions of fear and pity while at 
the same time purging them.” 

Now fear and pity are precisely the passions which are necessarily 
connected with the feeling of guilt. When I become guilty, when I 
become aware of my being guilty, I have at once the feeling of pity 
toward him whom I have hurt or ruined and the feeling of fear of him 
who avenges my crime. Humanly speaking, the unity of fear and pity 
combined with the phenomenon of guilt might seem to be the root of 
religion. God, the king or the judge, is the object of fear; and God, the 
father of all men, makes all men brothers, and thus hallows pity. 
According to Aristotle, without these feelings, which have to be purged 
by tragedy, the better type of man is liberated from all morbidity and 
thus can turn wholeheartedly to noble action. Greek philosophy has 
frequently been blamed for the absence from it of that ruthless exami- 
nation of one’s intentions which is the consequence of the biblical 
demand for purity of the heart. “Know thyself” means for the Greeks, 
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know what it means to be a human being, know what is the place of 
man in the universe, examine your opinions and prejudices, rather than 
“Search your heart.” This philosophic lack of depth, as it is called, can 
consistently be maintained only if God is assumed not to be concerned 
with man’s goodness or if man’s goodness is assumed to be entirely 
his own affair. The Bible and Greek philosophy agree, indeed, as regards 
the importance of morality or justice, and as to the insufficiency of 
morality, but they disagree as to what completes morality. According to 
the Greek philosophers, as already noted, it is understanding or con- 
templation. Now this necessarily tends to weaken the majesty of the 
moral demands, whereas humility, a sense of guilt, repentance, and 
faith in divine mercy, which complete morality according to the Bible, 
necessarily strengthen the majesty of the moral demands. A sign of this 
is the fact that contemplation is essentially a transsocial or asocial pos- 
sibility, whereas obedience and faith are essentially related to the com- 
munity of the faithful. To quote the Jewish medieval thinker, Yehuda 
Halevi, “The wisdom of the Greeks has most beautiful blossoms, but no 
fruits,” with “fruits” here meaning actions.” That asocial perfection 
which is contemplation normally presupposes a political community, 
the city, which accordingly is considered by the philosophers as funda- 
mentally good, and the same is true of the arts, without whose services, 
and even model, political life and philosophic life are not possible. 
According to the Bible, however, the first founder of a city was the first 
murderer, and his descendants were the first inventors of the arts. Not 
the city, not civilization, but the desert, is the place in which the biblical 
God reveals Himself. Not the farmer Cain, but the shepherd Abel, finds 
favor in the eyes of the biblical God.” 

The force of the moral demand is weakened in Greek philosophy 
because in Greek philosophy this demand is not backed up by divine 
promises. According to Plato, for example, evil will never cease on 
earth, whereas according to the Bible the end of days will bring perfect 
redemption. Hence the philosopher lives in a state above fear and trem- 
bling as well as above hope, and the beginning of his wisdom is not, as 
in the Bible, the fear of God, but rather the sense of wonder; whereas 
biblical man lives in fear and trembling as well as in hope. This leads to 
a peculiar serenity in the philosopher which I would like to illustrate 
here by only one example which I think is not wholly accidental. The 
prophet Nathan seriously and ruthlessly rebukes King David for having 
committed one murder and one act of adultery. I contrast that with the 
way in which a Greek poet-philosopher playfully and elegantly tries 
to convince a Greek tyrant, who has committed an untold number of 
murders and other crimes, that he would derive greater pleasure if he 
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would have been more reasonable.” Now let me leave it with these 
examples, which naturally are to a certain extent arbitrary, but I think 
not misleading. I think I can illustrate the difference also as follows by 
two characteristic events or accounts. Contrast the account of the 
Akeida—the binding of Isaac—in the story of Abraham. There the crucial 
point is that Abraham obeys an unintelligible command, the command 
being unintelligible because he has been promised that his name would 
be called through Isaac and in the descendants of Isaac, and now he is 
asked to slaughter that son. Yet, Abraham obeys the command unhesi- 
tatingly. The only analogy in Greek philosophy of which I can think 
would be the example of Socrates who is, or believes at least that he has 
been, commanded by Apollo to something, and yet the action consists 
not in unhesitating obedience, but in examining an unintelligible saying 
of Apollo.” 

Now, after these illustrations, what is the difference? These prin- 
ciples were clarified, particularly in the medieval discussion, in the hey- 
day of theological discussion; Maimonides especially, in The Guide of 
the Perplexed, is probably the greatest analyst of this fundamental dif- 
ference. The issue as he stated it was as follows: philosophy teaches the 
eternity of the world, and the Bible teaches the creation out of noth- 
ing.” This conflict must be rightly understood, because Maimonides is 
primarily thinking of Aristotle, who taught the eternity of the visible 
universe. But if you enlarge that and apply it not only to this cosmos, to 
this visible universe in which we live now, but to any cosmos or chaos 
which might ever exist, certainly Greek philosophy teaches the eter- 
nity of cosmos or chaos; whereas the Bible teaches creation, implying 
creation out of nothing. The root of the matter, however, is that only 
the Bible teaches divine omnipotence, and the thought of divine 
omnipotence is absolutely incompatible with Greek philosophy in any 
form. And I think one can even trace that back to the very beginnings of 
Greek literature—though technically much beyond philosophy—to the 
passage in the Odyssey, where Hermes shows Odysseus a certain herb 
against Circe.“ Now, in this context, the gods can do everything, the 
gods are omnipotent, one can say, but it is very interesting what this 
concept means in this context. Why are the gods omnipotent? Because 
they know the natures of all things, which means, of course, they are not 
omnipotent. They know the natures of things which are wholly inde- 
pendent of them, and through that knowledge they are capable of using 
all things properly. In all Greek thought, we find in one form or the 
other an impersonal necessity higher than any personal being; whereas 
in the Bible the first cause is, as people say now, a person. This is con- 
nected with the fact that the concern of God with man is absolutely, if 
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we may say so, essential to the biblical God; whereas that concern is, to 
put it very mildly, a problem for every Greek philosopher. Stated some- 
what differently, what is now called religious experience is underlined 
in the Bible and is understood by the Bible as genuine experience; 
whereas from the point of view of the Greek philosophers, this reli- 
gious experience is a questionable interpretation—I take the example of 
Plato—a questionable interpretation of experiences of the soul as an 
all-pervasive principle.” 

We must try, as far as it is possible, to understand this antago- 
nism. It can well be questioned whether what I am going to say can in 
truth be called an attempt at understanding, and so you can take it as a 
kind of illustration from the point of view of, say, social science. In order 
to clarify this antagonism, it is proposed that we go back to the common 
stratum between the Bible and Greek philosophy, to the most elemen- 
tary stratum, a stratum which is common, or can be assumed to be com- 
mon, to all men. How can we find that? I think it is easier to start from 
philosophy, for the simple reason that the question which I raise here is 
a scientific or philosophic question. We have to move in the element of 
conceptual thought, as it is called, and that is of course the element of 
Greek philosophy. With a view to this fact, I would like to state the 
issue more precisely. What distinguishes the Bible from Greek philoso- 
phy is the fact that Greek philosophy is based on this premise: that 
there is such a thing as nature, or natures—a notion which has no equiv- 
alent in biblical thought. It should be noted that there is no Hebrew-bib- 
lical term for nature, the Hebrew word being derived very indirectly 
from a Greek word which is an equivalent of “nature” in Greek, charak- 
ter, teva in Hebrew. So the issue from this point of view would be this: 
we have to go back behind that discovery or invention of nature. We 
have to try to discern what we may call the prephilosophical equivalent 
of nature, and, by starting from that, perhaps we can arrive at a purely 
historical understanding of the antagonism we are analyzing. Let me 
add, parenthetically, another point. Philosophy is the quest for princi- 
ples, meaning—and let us be quite literal—for the beginnings, for the 
first things. This is, of course, something common to philosophy and 
myth, and I would suggest for the time being that philosophy, as dis- 
tinguished from myth, comes into being when the quest for the begin- 
nings is understood in the light of the idea of nature. 

Now what is the prephilosophic equivalent of nature? I think we 
can find the answer to this question in such notions as “custom” or 
“way.” This answer occurred to me, very simply, as a result of reading 
Maimonides, who knew the true roots of which I speak very well 
indeed. In the beginning of his great legal work, the Mishneh Torah, in 
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the first section, the “Hilkhot Yesodei ha-Torah,” “Laws Regarding the 
Foundations of the Torah,” chapter 4, paragraph 2, he speaks of the 
four elements. Before he introduces the term nature, he speaks first of 
the custom or way—the custom of fire, and the way of earth; and some- 
what later he refers to the nature of water. And this insight goes, I think, 
to the root of the problem. The rubrics “custom” or “way” are biblical 
notions and are, of course, also to be found in Greek sources. Moreover, 
I would assume, until the contrary has been proven, that these ideas are 
really universal ones. People in all times and places have observed that 
things behave in a regular manner, that they have customs of behaving 
and ways of behaving. Take, for example, a biblical expression, derekh 
nashim, the way of women, menstruation, or in Greek, an expression 
such as boskaematon dikei, the custom of beasts, meaning the same as 
the nature of beasts. Or again, in biblical Hebrew, the word mishpat 
means the custom or the law of a thing as reflected in its regular behav- 
ior. In this context it is clear that no distinction is made between the 
custom of dogs and the custom of the Philistines; for example: a 
Philistine regularly behaves in his way and the dog regularly behaves in 
his way. You can also take lions and Hebrews, if you think I employ 
only poor examples. So things have regular behavior, customs or ways. 
I have also learned from a Hindu student that the Hindi term dharma, 
which is usually translated as “religion,” means custom or way, and 
can refer to such things as the custom or way of iron, of trees, and of 
whatnot. And since the custom or way of human beings is, of course, 
the Hindu religion, it means derivatively, if most importantly, what is 
according to religion. 

If we now assume that this idea of the “way” is really the 
prephilosophical equivalent of nature, we have immediately to add this 
very obvious observation: that there is one way, among the many ways, 
which is particularly important, and that is the way of the group to 
which one belongs: “our way.” Now, our way is, of course, the right 
way. And why is it right? The answer: because it is old and because it is 
one’s own, or, to use the beautiful expression of Edmund Burke, because 
it is “home-bred and prescriptive.” We can bring it altogether under 
the term “ancestral.” Hence the original notion is that the ancestral is 
identical with the good. The good is necessarily ancestral, which 
implies, since man was always a thinking being, that the ancestors were 
superior. If this were not the case, in what sense would the ancestral be 
good? The ancestors are superior, and therefore the ancestors must be 
understood, if this notion is fully thought through, as gods, or sons of 
gods, or pupils of gods. In other words, it is necessary to consider the 
“right way” as the divine law, theos nomos. Whether this conclusion is 
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always reached is, of course, uninteresting to us, because we admit the 
possibility that sometimes people do not think with sufficient penetra- 
tion; but in those places where they did, they arrived at this under- 
standing. 

Unfortunately, the divine law, the theos nomos, to use the Greek 
image, leads to two fundamental alternatives: one is the character of 
Greek philosophy; the other is the character of the Bible. Now why is 
this problematic? The answer is all too familiar, i.e., the variety of divine 
laws. We find everywhere such orders claiming to be divine, and these 
orders are not only different from each other—that would not techni- 
cally be a difficulty, because different gods could have assigned different 
codes to different tribes—but they contradict each other. In every code 
of this kind, there are some elements which claim to be universal. For 
example, one only has to read Herodotus to get very beautiful examples 
of conflicting claims: one tribe burned the dead, and the other tribe 
buried them. Now, the alternative burial custom was not only looked 
upon as a different folk-more, a different cultural pattern, but as an 
abomination. So we may say that different laws contradict each other, 
and they contradict each other especially regarding what they say about 
the first things, because no early code, written or unwritten, is thinkable 
without a preamble which explains the obligations involved and which 
provides an account of the first things. Given this variety and this con- 
tradictory character of the various allegedly divine codes, it becomes 
necessary to transcend this whole dimension, to find one’s bearings 
independently of the ancestral, or to realize that the ancestral and the 
good are two fundamentally different things despite occasional coinci- 
dences between them. 

There is, too, the basic question of how to find one’s bearings in 
the cosmos. The Greek answer fundamentally is this: we have to dis- 
cover the first things on the basis of inquiry, that everyone knows. We 
can note two implications of what inquiry means here. In the first place, 
inquiry implies seeing with one’s own eyes as distinguished from 
hearsay, to observe for oneself. And secondly, the notion of inquiry pre- 
supposes the realization of the fundamental difference between human 
production and the production of things which are not manmade, so 
that no conclusion from human production to the production of non- 
manmade things is possible except if it is first established by demon- 
stration that the visible universe has been made by thinking beings. 
This implication, I think, is decisive: it was on the basis of the principles 
of Greek philosophy that what later became known as demonstrations 
of the existence of God or gods came into being. This is absolutely nec- 
essary, and that is true not only in Aristotle, but in Plato as well, as you 
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see, for example, from the tenth book of the Laws. An ascent from sense 
perception and reasoning on sense data, an ascent indeed guided, 
according to Plato and Aristotle, by certain notions, leads upwards; and 
everything depends on the solidity of the ascending process, on the 
demonstration. Because the quest for the beginning, for the first things, 
becomes now philosophic or scientific analysis of the cosmos, the place 
of the divine law, in the traditional sense of the term (where it is a code 
traced to a personal god), is replacea by a natural order which may 
even be called, as it was later to be called, a natural law—or at any rate, 
to use a wider term, a natural morality. So the divine law, in the real and 
strict sense of the term, is only the starting point, the absolutely essential 
starting point, for Greek philosophy, but it is abandoned in the process. 
And if it is accepted by Greek philosophy, it is accepted only politically, 
meaning, for the education of the many, and not as something which 
stands independently. 

To understand the biblical notion in the sense of understanding to 
which I refer, one can say this: the Bible, biblical thought, clings to this 
notion that there is one particular divine law; but it contends that this 
particular divine law is the only one which is truly divine law. All these 
other codes are, in their claim to divine origin, fraudulent. They are fig- 
ments of man. Since, however, one code is accepted, then no possibility 
of independent questioning arises and is meant to arise. Now what, 
then, is it that distinguishes the biblical solution from the mythical solu- 
tion? I think it is this: that the author or authors of the Bible were aware 
of the problem of the variety of the divine laws. In other words, they 
realized—and I am now speaking not as a theologian but as a histo- 
rian—they realized what are the absolutely necessary conditions if one 
particular law should be the divine law. How has one to conceive of 
the whole if one particular, and therefore contingent, law of one partic- 
ular, contingent tribe is to be the divine law? The answer is: it must be a 
personal God; the first cause must be God; He must be omnipotent, 
not controlled and not controllable. But to be knowable means to be 
controllable, and therefore He must not be knowable in the strict sense 
of the term. Thus in the language of later thought, of already Graecified 
thought, God’s essence is not knowable; as the Bible says, one cannot 
see God's face. But this is not radical enough, and the divine name 
given in Exodus, which literally translated means, “I shall be What I 
shall be,” is the most radical formulation of that.” It is just the opposite 
of the Greek notion of essence, where it means the being is what it is and 
was and will be. But here the core, one could say, is inaccessible; it is 
absolutely free: God is what He shall be. It is a free God, unpredictable. 
Why then can man trust Him? Answer: only because of the covenant. 
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God has freely bound Himself, but all trust depends on the trust in 
God’s word, in God’s promise; there is no necessary and therefore intel- 
ligible relation; and, needless to say, this covenant is not a free covenant, 
freely entered into by originally independent partners; it is a covenant 
which, according to the Bible, God commanded man to perform. 

To complete this extremely sketchy picture by a few points, I 
would like to say this. There is no doubt that the Greek philosophers of 
the classical period did not know the Bible, and it is, I think, generally 
admitted that the authors of the Bible did not know the Greek philoso- 
phers. But the extraordinary fact is that if one studies both the Greek 
philosophers and the Bible a little more carefully, one sees that in both 
sources of Western thought the alternative was, if I may say so, divine. 
Even in Aristotle you will find passages where he speaks of certain 
very crude notions in Greece which pointed fundamentally to what we 
know in the Bible in a more developed form, e.g., the notion that maybe 
it is bad to devote oneself to the philosophical rebellion against God. 

By way of comparison, now consider the perfect agreement, as to 
the decisive biblical message, between the first account of creation and 
the second account of creation, the account which culminates in the 
story of the Fall.” It is the same notion which underlies the account of 
the first chapter of Genesis, the depreciation of heaven, and which 
underlies the account of the second chapter of Genesis, the prohibition 
against the eating of the fruit of the tree of knowledge of good and evil. 
This is because the knowledge of good and evil means, of course, not 
one special branch of knowledge, as is shown by the fact that in God’s 
knowing of the created things, the verses always end, “And He saw 
that it was good.” The completed thing, the complete knowledge of the 
completed thing, is knowledge of the good, the notion being that the 
desire for, and the striving for, knowledge is forbidden. Man is not 
meant to be a theoretical, a knowing, a contemplating being; man is 
meant to live in childlike obedience. Needless to say, this notion was 
modified in various ways in the later tradition, but it seems to me that 
the fundamental thought was preserved, if we disregard some mar- 
ginal developments. 

What then is the principle underlying the seemingly changed atti- 
tude of later times? I think we can understand this from the Bible itself. 
You recall that the story of the Fall is followed by the account of Cain 
and later on by the genealogy of Cain, where the city and the arts are 
assigned to this undesirable branch of mankind; and yet later on we 
find that there is a very different attitude toward the city and the arts: 
think of the holy city of Jerusalem, and of the arts which Bezalel used in 
adorning the temple, etc.“ I think we find the clearest discussion of this 
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issue later on, in the discussion of kingship, of the institution of human 
kingship in Israel, in the first book of Samuel, where we see what the 
general trend of the biblical solution is. Fundamentally, the institution of 
human kingship is bad—it is a kind of rebellion against God, as is the 
polis and the arts and knowledge. But then it becomes possible, by 
divine dispensation, that these things, which originate in human rebel- 
lion, become dedicated to the service of God and thus become holy. 
And I think that this is the biblical solution to the problem of human 
knowledge: human knowledge, if it is dedicated to the service of God, 
and only then, can be good; and perhaps, in that sense, it is even neces- 
sary. But without that dedication, it is a rebellion. Man was given under- 
standing in order to understand God’s commands. He could not be 
freely obedient if he did not have understanding. But at the same time 
this very fact allows man to emancipate the understanding from the 
service, from the subservient function, for which it was meant, and this 
emancipation is the origin of philosophy or science from the biblical 
point of view. And so the antagonism between them. Even if you take 
later versions as your model, e.g., so-called Jewish medieval philosophy, 
you will still find that this difficulty is very noticeable. 

However this may be, it seems to me that this antagonism must be 
considered by us in action. That is to say: it seems to me that the core, 
the nerve, of Western intellectual history, Western spiritual history, one 
could almost say, is the conflict between the biblical and the philosophic 
notions of the good life. This was a conflict which showed itself pri- 
marily, of course, in arguments—arguments advanced by theologians 
on behalf of the biblical point of view, and by philosophers on behalf of 
the philosophic point of view. There are many reasons why this is 
important, but I would like to emphasize only one: it seems to me that 
this unresolved conflict is the secret of the vitality of Western civiliza- 
tion. The recognition of two conflicting roots of Western civilization is, at 
first, a very disconcerting observation. Yet this realization has also some- 
thing reassuring and comforting about it. The very life of Western civi- 
lization is the life between two codes, a fundamental tension. There is, 
therefore, no reason inherent in the Western civilization itself, in its fun- 
damental constitution, why it should give up life. But this comforting 
thought is justified only if we live that life, if we live that conflict. No 
one can be both a philosopher and a theologian, or, for that matter, 
some possibility which transcends the conflict between philosophy and 
theology, or pretends to be a synthesis of both. But every one of us can 
be and ought to be either one or the other, the philosopher open to the 
challenge of theology, or the theologian open to the challenge of phi- 
losophy. 
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When we attempt to return to the roots of Western civilization, 
we observe soon that Western civilization has two roots which are in 
conflict with each other, the biblical and Greek philosophic, and this is to 
begin with a very disconcerting observation. Yet this realization has 
also something reassuring and comforting. The very life of Western civ- 
ilization is the life between two codes, a fundamental tension. There is, 
therefore, no reason inherent in the Western civilization itself, in its fun- 
damental constitution, why it should give up life. But this comforting 
thought is justified only if we live that life, if we live that conflict, that is. 
No one can be both a philosopher and a theologian, or, for that matter, a 
third which is beyond the conflict between philosophy and theology, or 
a synthesis of both. But every one of us can be and ought to be either the 
one or the other, the philosopher open to the challenge of theology, or 
the theologian open to the challenge of philosophy. 

There is a fundamental conflict or disagreement between the Bible 
and Greek philosophy. This fundamental conflict is blurred to a certain 
extent by the close similarity in points. There are, for example, certain 
philosophies which come seemingly close to the biblical teaching— 
think of philosophic teachings which are monotheistic, which speak of 
the love of God and of man, which even admit prayer, etc. And so the 
difference becomes sometimes almost invisible. But we recognize the 
difference immediately if we make this observation. For a philosopher 
or philosophy there can never be an absolute sacredness of a particular 
or contingent event. This particular or contingent is called, since the 
eighteenth century, the “historical.” Therefore people have come to say 
that revealed religion means historical religion as distinguished from 
natural religion, and that philosophers could have a natural religion, 
and furthermore, that there is an essential superiority of the historical to 
the natural. As a consequence of this interpretation of the particular 
and contingent as historical, it came to be held, and that is very fre- 
quently held today, that the Bible is in an emphatic sense historical, and 
that the Bible (or the biblical authors), as it were, discovered history, 
whereas philosophy as philosophy is essentially nonhistorical. This 
view is underlying much of present-day interpretation of biblical 
thought. What is called “existentialism” is really only a more elaborate 
form of this interpretation. I do not believe that this approach is very 
helpful for the understanding of the Bible, at least as far as its basic 
parts are concerned. As an explanation, I will suggest here only one 
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consideration: that these present-day concepts, such as History with a 
capital H, are very late concepts, and very derivative, and by this very 
fact are not as capable of unlocking to us early thought, thought which 
is inno way derivative, but at the beginning of a tradition. 

One can begin to describe the fundamental disagreement between 
the Bible and Greek philosophy, and doing that from a purely historical 
point of view, from the fact that we observe first a broad agreement 
between the Bible and Greek philosophy regarding both morality and 
the insufficiency of morality; the disagreement concerns that “x” which 
completes morality. According to Greek philosophy, that “x” is theoria, 
contemplation, and the biblical completion we may call, I think without 
creating any misleading understanding, piety, the need for divine mercy 
or redemption, obedient love. To be more precise (the term “morality” 
itself is one of these derivative terms which are not quite adequate for 
the understanding of earlier thought), we may replace the term “moral- 
ity” by the term “justice,” a term common to both sources; and justice 
means primarily obedience to law, and law in the full and comprehen- 
sive sense means divine law. Going even back behind that, we suggest 
as a starting point of the whole moral development of mankind, if we 
may Say so, a primeval identification of the good with the ancestral. 
Out of this primeval equation, which we still understand, and of which 
we still make use in actual life, the notion of a divine law necessarily 
arose. And then, in a further step, the problem of divine law arises: the 
original notion of a divine law or divine code implies that there is a 
large variety of them. The very variety and, more specifically, the con- 
tradiction between the various divine codes makes the idea of a divine 
law in the simple and primary sense of the term radically problematic. 

There are two diametrically opposed solutions to this problem 
possible, the one is the philosophic and the other is the biblical solution. 
The philosophic solution we may describe in the following terms: the 
philosophers transcend the dimension of divine codes altogether, the 
whole dimension of piety and of pious obedience to a pregiven code. 
Instead they embark on a free quest for the beginnings, for the first 
things, for the principles. And they assume that on the basis of the 
knowledge of first principles, of the first principles, of the beginnings, it 
will be possible to determine what is by nature good, as distinguished 
from what is good merely by convention. This quest for the beginnings 
proceeds through sense perception, reasoning, and what they called 
noesis, which is literally translated by “understanding” or “intellect,” 
and which we can perhaps translate a little bit more cautiously by 
“awareness,” an awareness with the mind’s eye as distinguished from 
sensible awareness. But while this awareness has certainly its biblical 
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equivalent, and even its mystical equivalent, this equivalent in the 
philosophic context is never divorced from sense perception and rea- 
soning based on sense perception. In other words, philosophy never 
becomes oblivious of its kinship with the arts and crafts, with the 
knowledge used by the artisan, and with this humble but solid kind of 
knowledge. 

Now turning to the biblical alternative, here the basic premise is 
that one particular divine code is accepted as truly divine; that one par- 
ticular code of one particular tribe is the divine code. But the divine 
character of all other allegedly divine codes is simply denied, and this 
implies a radical rejection of mythology. This rejection of mythology is 
also characteristic of the primary impulse of philosophy, but the biblical 
rejection of mythology proceeds in the opposite direction to what phi- 
losophy does. To give some meaning to the term “mythology,” which I 
am here forced to use, I would say that mythology is characterized by 
the conflict between gods and impersonal powers behind the gods. 
What is in Greek sometimes called moira, for example. Now philosophy 
replaces this impersonal fate, as we might say, by nature and intelligible 
necessity. The Bible, on the other hand, conceives of God as the cause of 
everything else, impersonal necessities included. The biblical solution, 
then, stands or falls by the belief in God’s omnipotence. The notion of 
omnipotence requires, of course, monotheism, because if you have more 
than one God clearly none of them can be omnipotent. Only the biblical 
authors, we may say, understand what omnipotence really means, 
because only if God is omnipotent can one particular code be the 
absolute code. But an omnipotent God who is in principle perfectly 
knowable to man is in a way subject to man, insofar as knowledge is in 
a way power. Therefore a truly omnipotent God must be a mysterious 
God, and that is, as you know, the teaching of the Bible. Man cannot see 
the face of God; and especially the divine name, “I shall be That I shall 
be,” means it is never possible in any present to know that, i.e., what 
God shall be. But if man has no hold whatever over the biblical God, 
how can there be any link between man and God? The biblical answer is 
the covenant, a free and mysterious action of love on the part of God; 
and the corresponding attitude on the part of man is trust, or faith, 
which is radically different from theoretical certainty. The biblical God is 
known in a humanly relevant sense only by His actions, by His revela- 
tions. The book, the Bible, is the account of what God has done and 
what He has promised. In the Bible, as we would say, men tell about 
God’s actions and promises on the basis of their experience of God. 
This experience, and not reasoning based on sense perception, is the 
root of biblical wisdom. 
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This radical difference between the Bible and Greek philosophy 
shows itself also in the literary character of the Bible, on the one hand, 
and of Greek philosophic books, on the other. The works of the Greek 
philosophers are really books, works, works of one man, who begins at 
what he regards as the necessary beginning, either the beginning simply 
or the best beginning for leading people up to what he regards as the 
truth. And this one man—-one book was characteristic of Greek thought 
from the very beginning: Homer. But the Bible is fundamentally, as is 
today generally held, a compilation of sources, which means the Bible 
continues already a tradition with a minimum of changes, and therefore 
what follows are the famous difficulties with which the biblical scholars 
are concerned. The decisive point, I think, is this: here there is no begin- 
ning made by an individual, no beginning made by man, ultimately. 
There is a kinship between this art of writing and the favored form of 
writing, favored in the Jewish tradition, namely, the commentary, 
always referring back to something earlier. Man does not begin. 

In my analysis I presupposed that the equation of the good with 
the ancestral is the primeval equation. That may be so in chronological 
terms, but one cannot leave it at that, of course, because the question 
arises: why should this be so, what evidence does this equation have? 
That is a very long question, and I do not propose to answer it now. I 
would only refer to a Greek myth according to which Mnemosyne, 
memory, is the mother of the muses, meaning the mother of wisdom. In 
other words, primarily the good, the true, however you might call it, can 
be known only as the old because, prior to the emergence of wisdom, 
memory occupied the place of wisdom. Ultimately, I think, one would 
have to go back to a fundamental dualisrn in man in order to under- 
stand this conflict between the Bible and Greek philosophy, to the dual- 
ism of deed and speech, of action and thought—a dualism which nec- 
essarily poses the question as to the primacy of either—and one can 
say that Greek philosophy asserts the primacy of thought, of speech, 
whereas the Bible asserts the primacy of deed. That is, I know very 
well, open to misunderstandings, but permit me to leave it at this for the 
moment. 


Now we are at any rate confronted with the fact that there is a 
radical opposition between Bible and philosophy, and this opposition 
has given rise to a secular conflict from the very beginning. This conflict 
is characteristic of the West, the West in the wider sense of the term, 
including even the whole Mediterranean basin, of course. It seems to me 
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that this conflict is the secret of the vitality of the West. I would venture 
to say that as long as there will be a Western civilization, there will be 
theologians who will suspect the philosophers, and philosophers who 
will be annoyed or feel annoyed by the theologians. But, as the saying 
goes, we have to accept our fate, and it is not the worst fate which men 
could imagine. We have this radical opposition: the Bible refuses to be 
integrated into a philosophical framework, just as philosophy refuses to 
be integrated into a biblical framework. As for this biblical refusal, there 
is the often-made remark that the god of Aristotle is not the God of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; and, therefore, any attempt to integrate the 
biblical understanding into philosophic understanding means to aban- 
don that which is meant by the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob.” As 
for philosophy, that is perhaps a little bit obscured by a number of facts, 
and therefore we must dwell upon it for a moment. The obscuration, I 
believe, is ultimately due to the fact that, in the discussions regarding 
the relation of theology and philosophy, philosophy is identified with 
the completed philosophic system: in the Middle Ages, of course, pri- 
marily with Aristotle—by which I do not mean to say that Aristotle has 
a system, although it is sometimes believed that he had—but certainly 
with Hegel in modern times. That is, of course, one very special form of 
philosophy: it is not the primary and necessary form of philosophy. I 
have to explain that. 

In a medieval work, the Kuzari, by Yehuda Halevi, we find this 
statement: “Socrates says to the people, ‘I do not reject your divine wis- 
dom, I simply do not understand it. My wisdom is merely human wis- 
dom.’”* Now in the mouth of Socrates, as in this apothegm, “human 
wisdom” means imperfect wisdom or quest for wisdom, that is to say, 
philosophy. Since Socrates realizes the imperfection of human wisdom, 
it is hard to understand why he does not go from there to divine wis- 
dom. The reason implied in this text is this: as a philosopher, he refuses 
assent to anything which is not evident to him, and revelation is for 
him not more than an unevident, unproven possibility. Confronted with 
an unproven possibility, he does not reject; he merely suspends judg- 
ment. But here a great difficulty arises which one can state as follows: it 
is impossible to suspend judgment regarding matters of utmost urgency, 
regarding matters of life and death. Now the question of revelation is 
evidently of utmost urgency. If there is revelation, unbelief in revelation 
or disobedience to revelation is fatal. Suspense of judgment regarding 
revelation would then seem to be impossible. The philosopher who 
refuses to assent to revelation because it is not evident therewith rejects 
revelation. But this rejection is unwarranted if revelation is not dis- 
proved. Which means to say that the philosopher, when confronted 
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with revelation, seems to be compelled to contradict the very idea of 
philosophy by rejecting without sufficient grounds. How can we under- 
stand that? The philosophic reply can be stated as follows: the ques- 
tion of utmost urgency, the question which does not permit suspense, is 
the question of how one should live. Now this question is settled for 
Socrates by the fact that he is a philosopher. As a philosopher, he knows 
that we are ignorant of the most important things. The ignorance, the 
evident fact of this ignorance, evidently proves that quest for knowl- 
edge of the most important things is the most important thing for us. 
Philosophy is, then, evidently the right way of life. This is, in addition, 
according to him, confirmed by the fact that he finds his happiness in 
acquiring the highest possible degree of clarity which he can acquire. He 
sees no necessity whatever to assent to something which is not evident 
to him. And if he is told that his disobedience to revelation might be 
fatal, he raises the question: what does fatal mean? In the extreme case, 
it would be eternal damnation. Now, the philosophers of the past were 
absolutely certain that an all-wise God would not punish with eternal 
damnation, or with anything else, such human beings as are seeking the 
truth or clarity. We must consider later on whether this reply is quite 
sufficient. At any rate, philosophy is meant—and that is the decisive 
point—not as a set of propositions, a teaching, or even a system, but as 
a way Of life, a life animated by a peculiar passion, the philosophic 
desire or eros; it is not understood as an instrument or a department of 
human self-realization. Philosophy understood as an instrument or as a 
department is, of course, compatible with every thought of life, and 
therefore also with the biblical way of life. But this is no longer philos- 
ophy in the original sense of the term. This has been greatly obscured, I 
believe, by the Western development, because philosophy was certainly 
in the Christian Middle Ages deprived of its character as a way of life, 
and became just a very important compartment. 

I must therefore try to restate why, according to the original notion 
of philosophy, philosophy is necessarily a way of life and not a mere 
discipline, if even the highest discipline. I must explain, in other words, 
why philosophy cannot possibly lead up to the insight that another 
way of life apart from the philosophic is the right one. Philosophy is 
quest for knowledge regarding the whole. Being essentially quest and 
being not able ever to become wisdom, as distinguished from philoso- 
phy, the problems are always more evident than the solutions. All solu- 
tions are questionable. Now, the right of way of life cannot be fully 
established except by an understanding of the nature of man, and the 
nature of man cannot be fully clarified except by an understanding of 
the nature of the whole. Therefore, the right way of life cannot be estab- 
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lished metaphysically except by a completed metaphysics, and therefore 
the right way of life remains questionable. But the very uncertainty of all 
solutions, the very ignorance regarding the most important things, 
makes quest for knowledge the most important thing, and therefore 
makes a life devoted to it the right way of life. So philosophy in its orig- 
inal and full sense is, then, certainly incompatible with the biblical way 
of life. Philosophy and the Bible are the alternatives or the antagonists in 
the drama of the human soul. Each of the two antagonists claims to 
know or to hold the truth, the decisive truth, the truth regarding the 
right way of life. But there can be only one truth: hence, conflict between 
these claims, and necessarily conflict among thinking beings; and that 
means inevitably argument. Each of the two opponents has tried for 
millennia to refute the other. This effort is continuing in our day, and in 
fact it is taking on a new intensity after some decades of indifference. 


3. 


Now I have to say a few words about the present-day argument. 
The present-day argument in favor of philosophy, we can say, is practically 
nonexistent because of the disintegration of philosophy. I have spoken on 
a former occasion of the distinction between philosophy and science, as 
understood today—a distinction which necessarily leads to a discredit- 
ing of philosophy. The contrast between the lack of results in philosophy 
and the enormous success of the sciences brings this about. Science is the 
only intellectual pursuit which today successfully can claim to be the per- 
fection of the human understanding. Science is neutral in regard to reve- 
lation. Philosophy has become uncertain of itself. Just one quotation, a 
statement of one of the most famous present-day philosophers: “Belief in 
revelation is true, but not true for the philosopher. Rejection of revelation 
is true for the philosopher, but not true for the believer.”*' Let us turn to the 
more promising present-day argument in favor of revelation. I shall not 
waste words on the most popular argument which is taken from the needs 
of present-day civilization, the present-day crisis, which would simply 
amount to this: that we need today, in order to compete with commu- 
nism, revelation as a myth. Now this argument is either stupid or blas- 
phemous. Needless to say, we find similar arguments also within Zionism, 
and I think this whole argument has been disposed of, in advance, a long 
time ago by Dostoyevsky in The Possessed.” 

Now, the serious argument in favor of revelation can be stated as 
follows: there is no objective evidence whatever in favor of revelation, 
which means there is no shred of evidence in favor of revelation except, 
first, the experience, the personal experience, of man’s encounter with 
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God, and secondly, the negative proof of the inadequacy of any non- 
believing position. Now as to the first point—there is no objective evi- 
dence in favor of revelation except the experience of one’s encounter 
with God—a difficulty arises. Namely, what is the relation of this per- 
sonal experience to the experience expressed in the Bible? It becomes 
necessary to distinguish between what the prophets experience, what we 
may call the Call of God or the Presence of God, and what they said; and 
this latter would have to be called, as it is today called by all nonortho- 
dox theologians, a “human interpretation” of God’s action. It is no longer 
God’s action itself. The human interpretation cannot be authoritative. 
But the question arises, is not every specific meaning attached to God’s 
Call or to God’s Presence a human interpretation? For example, the 
encounter with God will be interpreted in radically different manners by 
the Jew on the one hand, and by the Christian on the other, to say noth- 
ing of the Muslim and others. Yet only one interpretation can be the true 
one. There is, therefore, a need for argument between the various believ- 
ers in revelation, an argument which cannot help but allude somehow to 
objectivity. As for the second point—the negative proof of the inade- 
quacy of any nonbelieving position—that is usually very strong insofar 
as it shows the inadequacy of modern progressivism, optimism, or cyn- 
icism, and to that extent I regard it as absolutely convincing. 

But that is not the decisive difficulty. The decisive difficulty con- 
cerns classical philosophy, and here the discussions, as far as I know 
them, do not come to grips with the real difficulty. To mention only one 
point, it is said that classical philosophy is based on a kind of delusion 
which can be proved to be a delusion. Classical philosophy is said to be 
based on the unwarranted belief that the whole is intelligible. Now this 
is a very long question. Permit me here to limit myself to saying that the 
prototype of the philosopher in the classical sense was Socrates, who 
knew that he knew nothing, who therewith admitted that the whole is 
not intelligible, and who merely wondered whether by saying that the 
whole is not intelligible we do not admit to having some understanding 
of the whole. For of something of which we know absolutely nothing, 
we could of course not say anything, and that is the meaning, it seems 
to me, of what is so erroneously translated by the intelligible, that man 
as man necessarily has an awareness of the whole. Let me only con- 
clude this point. As far as I know, the present-day arguments in favor of 
revelation against philosophy are based on an inadequate understand- 
ing of classical philosophy. 

Now, to find our bearings, let us return to a more elementary stra- 
tum of the conflict. What is truly significant in the present-day argument 
will then become clearer, and we shall understand also the reasons for 
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the withdrawal from objectivity in the argument in favor of revelation in 
present-day theology. The typical older view regarding revelation and 
reason is today accepted fully only by the Catholic church and by ortho- 
dox Jews and orthodox Protestants. I shall speak, of course, only of the 
Jewish version. The question is: how do we know that the Torah is from 
Sinai, or is the word of the living God? The traditional Jewish answer is 
primarily that our fathers have told us, and they knew it from their 
fathers, an uninterrupted chain of reliable tradition, going back to 
Mount Sinai. If the question is answered in this form, it becomes 
inevitable to wonder, is the tradition reliable? I will mention only one 
specimen from the earlier discussion. At the beginning of his legal code, 
Maimonides gives the chain of tradition from Moses down to talmudic 
times, and there occurs the figure of Ahijah the Shilonite, who is said to 
have received the Torah from King David, and who also is introduced as 
a contemporary of Moses, who had received the Torah from Moses.” 
Now, whatever Maimonides may have meant by the insertion of this 
talmudic story, from our point of view it would be an indication of the 
fact that this chain of the tradition, especially in its earlier parts, contains 
what today are called “mythical,” that is to say, unhistorical elements. I 
shall not dwell on the very well-known discrepancies in the Bible. The 
question, Who wrote the Pentateuch?, was traditionally answered, as a 
matter of course: by Moses; this was so much so that when Spinoza 
questioned the Mosaic origin of the Torah it was assumed that he 
denied its divine origin. Who wrote the Pentateuch: Moses himself, or 
men who knew of the revelation only from hearsay or indirectly? The 
details are of no interest to us here; we have to consider the principle. 

Is a historical proof of the fact of revelation possible? A historical 
proof of the fact of revelation would be comparable to the historical 
proof of the fact, say, of the assassination of Caesar by Brutus and 
Cassius. That is demonstrably impossible. In the case of historical facts 
proper, or historical facts in the ordinary sense of the term, there is 
always evidence by impartial observers or by witnesses belonging to 
both parties. For example, here, friends and enemies of Caesar. In the 
case of revelation, there are no impartial observers. All witnesses are 
adherents, and all transmitters were believers. Furthermore, there are no 
pseudoassassinations or pseudowars, but there are pseudorevelations 
and pseudoprophets. The historical proof presupposes, therefore, crite- 
ria for distinguishing between genuine and spurious revelation. We 
know the biblical criterion, at least the decisive one in our context: a 
prophet cannot be a genuine prophet if he contradicts the preceding 
classic revelations, the Mosaic revelation. Therefore the question is, how 
to establish the classic revelation? 
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The usual traditional answer was: “miracles.” But here the diffi- 
culty arises in this form: miracles as miracles are not demonstrable. In the 
first place, a miracle as a miracle is a fact of which we do not know the 
natural causes, but our ignorance of the cause of a given phenomenon 
does not entitle us to say it cannot have been produced by any natural 
cause, but only supernaturally. Our ignorance of the power of nature— 
that is Spinoza’s phrasing of the argument—our ignorance of the power 
of nature disqualifies us from ever having recourse to supernatural cau- 
sation.” Now this argument in this form is not quite adequate for the fol- 
lowing reason: while our knowledge of the power of nature is certainly 
very limited, of certain things we know, or at least men like Spinoza 
believed themselves to know, that they are impossible by nature. I men- 
tion only the resurrection of a dead man, to take the strongest example, 
which Spinoza would admit could never have taken place naturally. 
Therefore the argument taken from the ignorance of the power of nature 
is supplemented by the following argument: that it might be possible 
theoretically to establish in given cases that a certain phenomenon is 
miraculous, but it so happens that all these events regarding which this 
claim is made are known only as reported, and many things are reported 
which have never happened. More precisely, all miracles which are 
important, certainly to the Jew and even to the Protestant (the case of 
Catholicism is different), took place in a prescientific age. No miracle 
was performed in the presence of first-rate physicists, etc. Therefore, for 
these reasons, many people today say, and that was also said by certain 
famous theologians of the past, that miracles presuppose faith; they are 
not meant to establish faith. But whether this is sufficient, whether this is 
in accordance with the biblical view of miracles, is a question. To begin 
with, one could make this objection: that if you take the story of the 
prophet Elijah on Carmel, you see that the issue between God and Baal is 
decided by an objective occurrence, equally acceptable to the sense per- 
ception of believers as well as unbelievers.” 

The second ordinary traditional argument in favor of revelation is 
the fulfillment of prophecies. But I need not tell you that this again is 
open to very great difficulties. In the first place, we have the ambiguity 
of prophecies. And even in the case of unambiguous prophecies—for 
example, the prophecy of Cyrus in the fortieth chapter of Isaiah—that is 
today generally taken to be a prophecy after the event, the reasoning 
being that such a prophecy would be a miracle if established; but it is 
known only as reported, and therefore the question of historical criti- 
cism of the sources comes in.” 

Much more impressive is the other line of the argument, which 
proves revelation by the intrinsic quality of revelation. The revealed 
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law is the best of all laws. Now this, however, means that the revealed 
law agrees with the rational standard of the best law; but if this is the 
case, is then the allegedly revealed law not in fact the product of reason, 
of human reason, the work of Moses and not of God? Yet the revealed 
law, while it never contradicts reason, has an excess over reason; it is 
suprarational, and therefore it cannot be the product of reason. That is a 
very famous argument, but again we have to wonder what does supra- 
rational mean? The “supra” has to be proved, and it cannot be proved. 
What unassisted reason sees is only a nonrational element, an element 
which, while not contradicting reason, is not in itself supported by rea- 
son. From the point of view of reason, it is an indifferent possibility: 
possibly true, possibly false, or possibly good, possibly bad. It would 
cease to be indifferent if it were proved to be true or good, which means 
if it were true or good according to natural reason. But again, if this 
were the case, it would appear to be the product of reason, of human 
reason. Let me try to state this in more general terms. The revealed law 
is either fully rational—in that case, it is a product of reason—or it is not 
fully rational—in that case, it may as well be the product of human 
unreason as of divine superreason. Still more generally, revelation is 
either a brute fact, to which nothing in purely human experience corre- 
sponds—in that case, it is an oddity of no human importance—or it is a 
meaningful fact, a fact required by human experience to solve the fun- 
damental problems of man—in that case, it may very well be the prod- 
uct of reason, of the human attempt to solve the problem of human life. 
It would then appear that it is impossible for reason, for philosophy, to 
assent to revelation as revelation. Moreover, the intrinsic qualities of 
the revealed law are not regarded as decisive by the revealed law itself. 
Revealed law puts the emphasis not on the universal, but on the con- 
tingent, and this leads to the difficulties which I have indicated before. 

Let us turn now to the other side of the picture; these things are, of 
course, implied in all present-day secularism. Now all these and similar 
arguments prove no more than that unassisted human reason is invin- 
cibly ignorant of divine revelation. They do not prove the impossibility 
of revelation. Let us assume that revelation is a fact, if a fact not acces- 
sible to unassisted reason, and that it is meant to be inaccessible to unas- 
sisted reason. For if there were certain knowledge, there would be no 
need for faith, for trust, for true obedience, for free surrender to God. In 
that case, the whole refutation of the alleged rejection of the alleged 
objective historical proofs of revelation would be utterly irrelevant. Let 
me take this simple example of Elijah on Carmel: were the believers in 
Baal, whom Elijah or God convinced, impartial scientific observers? Ina 
famous essay, Francis Bacon made a distinction between idolators and 
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atheists, and said that the miracles are meant only for the conviction, not 
of atheists, but of idolators, meaning of people who in principle admit 
the possibility of divine action.” These men were fearing and trembling, 
not beyond hope or fear like philosophers. Not theology, but philoso- 
phy, begs the question. Philosophy demands that revelation should 
establish its claim before the tribunal of human reason, but revelation as 
such refuses to acknowledge that tribunal. In other words, philosophy 
recognizes only such experiences as can be had by all men at all times in 
broad daylight. But God has said or decided that He wants to dwell in 
mist. Philosophy is victorious as long as it limits itself to repelling the 
attack which theologians make on philosophy with the weapons of phi- 
losophy. But philosophy in its turn suffers a defeat as soon as it starts an 
offensive of its own, as soon as it tries to refute, not the necessarily 
inadequate proofs of revelation, but revelation itself. 


4. 


Now there is today, I believe, still a very common view, common 
to nineteenth- and twentieth-century freethinkers, that modern science 
and historical criticism have refuted revelation. Now, I would say that 
they have not even refuted the most fundamentalistic orthodoxy. Let us 
look at that. There is the famous example which played such a role still 
in the nineteenth century and, for those of us who come from conserv- 
ative or orthodox backgrounds, in our own lives: the age of the earth is 
much greater than the biblical reports assume. But this is obviously a 
very defective argument. The refutation presupposes that everything 
happens naturally; but this is denied by the Bible. The Bible speaks of 
creation; creation is a miracle, the miracle. All the evidence supplied by 
geology, paleontology, etc., is valid against the Bible only on the premise 
that no miracle intervened. The freethinking argument is really based on 
poor thinking. It begs the question. Similarly, this applies to textual crit- 
icism—the inconsistencies, repetitions, and other apparent deficiencies 
of the biblical text: if the text is divinely inspired, all those things mean 
something entirely different from what they would mean if we were 
entitled to assume that the Bible is a merely human book. Then they are 
just deficiencies, but otherwise they are secrets. 

Historical criticism presupposes unbelief in verbal inspiration. 
The attack, the famous and very effective attack, by science and histor- 
ical criticism on revelation is based on the dogmatic exclusion of the 
possibility of miracles and of verbal inspiration. I shall limit myself to 
miracles, because verbal inspiration itself is one miracle. Now this 
attack, which underlies all the scientific and historical arguments, would 
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be defensible if we knew that miracles are impossible. Then we would 
indeed be able to draw all these conclusions. But what does that mean? 
We would have to be in possession of either a proof of the nonexistence 
of an omnipotent God, Who alone could do miracles, or of a proof that 
miracles are incompatible with the nature of God. I see no alternative to 
that. Now, the first alternative—a proof of the nonexistence of an 
omnipotent God—would presuppose that we have perfect knowledge 
of the whole, so, as it were, we know all the corners, and there is no 
place for an omnipotent God. In other words, the presupposition is a 
completed system. We have the solution to all riddles. And then, 1 think, 
we may dismiss this possibility as absurd. The second alternative— 
namely, that miracles are incompatible with the nature of God—would 
presuppose human knowledge of the nature of God: in traditional lan- 
guage, natural theology. Indeed, the basis, the forgotten basis, of mod- 
ern free thought is natural theology. When the decisive battles were 
waged, not in the nineteenth century but in the eighteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, the attempted refutation of miracles, etc., was based on 
an alleged knowledge of the nature of God—natural theology is the 
technical name for that. 

Let us sketch the general character of this argument. God is the 
most perfect being. This is what all men mean by God, regardless of 
whether He exists or not. Now, the philosophers claim that they can 
prove the incompatibility of revelation and of any other miracle with 
divine perfection. That is a long story, not only in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries but of course also in the Middle Ages. I will try to 
sketch this argument by going back to its human roots. Fundamentally, 
the philosophic argument in natural theology is based on an analogy 
from human perfection. God is the most perfect being. But perfection 
we know empirically in the form of human perfection, and human per- 
fection is taken to be represented by the wise man, or by the highest 
human approximation to the wise man. For example, just as the wise 
man does not inflict infinite punishment on erring human beings, God, 
still more perfect, would do it even less. A wise man does not do silly or 
purposeless things; but to use the miracle of verbal inspiration, for 
example, in order to tell a prophet the name of a pagan king who is 
going to rule centuries later, would be silly. I mean, that is the argu- 
ment underlying these things, or something of that kind. To this I would 
answer as follows: God’s perfection implies that He is incomprehensi- 
ble. God’s ways may seem to be foolish to man; this does not mean 
that they are foolish. Natural theology would have to get rid, in other 
words, of God’s incomprehensibility in order to refute revelation, and 
that it never did. 
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There was one man who tried to force the issue by denying the 
incomprehensibility of God’s essence, and that man was Spinoza. (May I 
say this in passing, that I have leaned very heavily in my analysis of 
these things on Spinoza.) One can learn much from Spinoza, who is the 
most extreme, certainly of the modern critics of revelation, not necessar- 
ily in his thought but certainly in the expression of his thought. I like to 
quote the remark of Hobbes, you know, a notoriously bold man, who 
said that he had not dared to write as boldly as Spinoza.” Now, Spinoza 
says: “We have adequate knowledge of the essence of God”; and if we 
have that, God is clearly fully comprehensible.” What Spinoza called the 
adequate knowledge of the essence of God led to the consequence that 
miracles of any kind are impossible. But what about Spinoza’s adequate 
knowledge of the essence of God? Let us consider that for one moment, 
because it is really not a singular and accidental case. Many of you will 
have seen Spinoza’s Ethics, his exposition of that knowledge. Spinoza’s 
Ethics begins, as you know, with certain definitions. Now these definitions 
are in themselves absolutely arbitrary, especially the famous definition of 
substance: substance is what is by itself and is conceived by itself. Once 
you admit that, everything else follows from that; there are no miracles 
possible then. But since the definitions are arbitrary, the conclusions are 
arbitrary. The basic definitions are, however, not arbitrary if we view 
them with regard to their function. Spinoza defines by these definitions 
the conditions which must be fulfilled if the whole is to be fully intelligi- 
ble. But they do not prove that these conditions are in fact fulfilled—that 
depends on the success of Spinoza’s venture. The proof lies in the success. 
If Spinoza is capable of giving a clear and distinct account of everything, 
then we are confronted with this situation. We have a clear and distinct 
account of the whole, and, on the other hand, we have obscure accounts 
of the whole, one of which would be the biblical account. And then every 
sane person would prefer the clear and distinct account to the obscure 
account. That is, I think, the real proof which Spinoza wants to give. But 
is Spinoza’s account of the whole clear and distinct? Those of you who 
have ever tried their hands, for example, at his analysis of the emotions, 
would not be so certain of that. But more than that, even if it is clear and 
distinct, is it necessarily true? Is its clarity and distinctness not due to the 
fact that Spinoza abstracts from those elements of the whole which are not 
clear and distinct and which can never be rendered clear and distinct? 
Now fundamentally, Spinoza's procedure is that of modern science 
according to its original conception—to make the universe a completely 
clear and distinct, a completely mathematizable, unit. 

Let me sum this up: the historical refutation of revelation—and I 
say here that this is not changed if you take revelation in the most fun- 
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damentalist meaning of the term—presupposes natural theology, 
because the historical refutation always presupposes the impossibility of 
miracles, and the impossibility of miracles is ultimately guaranteed 
only by the knowledge of God. Now a natural theology which fills this 
bill presupposes in its turn a proof that God’s nature is comprehensible, 
and this in its turn requires completion of the true system, of the true or 
adequate account of the whole. Since such a true or adequate account, as 
distinguished from a merely clear and distinct account, of the whole, is 
certainly not available, thus philosophy has never refuted revelation. 
Nor, to come back to what I said before, has revelation, or rather theol- 
ogy, ever refuted philosophy. For from the point of view of philosophy, 
first, revelation is only a possibility; and secondly, man, in spite of what 
the theologians say, can live as a philosopher, that is to say, untragi- 
cally. It seems to me that all these attempts (made, for example, by 
Pascal and by others), to prove that the life of philosophy is funda- 
mentally miserable, presuppose faith; such “proofs” are not acceptable 
and possible as a refutation of philosophy. Generally stated, I would 
say that all alleged refutations of revelation presuppose unbelief in rev- 
elation, and all alleged refutations of philosophy presuppose already 
faith in revelation. There seems to be no ground common to both, and 
therefore superior to both. 

If one can say colloquially, the philosophers have never refuted 
revelation and the theologians have never refuted philosophy, that 
would sound plausible, considering the enormous difficulty of the prob- 
lem from any point of view. And to that extent we may be said to have 
said something very trivial; but to show that it is not quite trivial, I sub- 
mit to you this consideration in conclusion. And here when I use the 
term philosophy, I use it in the common and vague sense of the term 
where it includes any rational orientation in the world, including sci- 
ence and what have you, common sense. If this is so, philosophy must 
admit the possibility of revelation. Now that means that philosophy 
itself is possibly not the right way of life. It is not necessarily the right 
way of life, not evidently the right way of life, because this possibility of 
revelation exists. But what then does the choice of philosophy mean 
under these conditions? In this case, the choice of philosophy is based 
on faith. In other words, the quest for evident knowledge rests itself 
on an unevident premise. And it seems to me that this difficulty under- 
lies all present-day philosophizing, and that it is this difficulty which is 
at the bottom of what in the social sciences is called the “value prob- 
lem”: that philosophy or science, however you might call it, is inca- 
pable of giving an evident account of its own necessity. I do not think I 
have to prove that showing the practical usefulness of science, natural 
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and social science, does not, of course, prove its necessity at all. I mean 
I shall not speak of the great successes of the social sciences, because 
they are not so impressive; but as for the great successes of the natural 
sciences, we in the age of the hydrogen bomb have the question com- 
pletely open again whether this effort is really reasonable with a view to 
its practical usefulness. That is, of course, not the most important reason 
theoretically, but one which has practically played a great role. 


Notes 


(“Progress or Return?” is based on a series of written lectures delivered by Leo 
Strauss at the Hillel House, University of Chicago, on 5, 12, and 19 November 
1952. The written lectures were published posthumously in two parts. The first 
part appeared in print as “Progress or Return? The Contemporary Crisis in 
Western Civilization” in Modern Judaism 1 (1981): 17-45. It appears in the present 
book as sections I and II of “Progress or Return?” The second part appeared in 
print as “The Mutual Influence of Theology and Philosophy” in The Independent 
Journal of Philosophy 3 (1979): 111-18. It appears in the present book as section III 
of “Progress or Return?” The notes below to these lectures are entirely the work 
of the present editor. —Ed.] 


1. Isaiah 1:21, 26.4 


2. See Ezekiel 1 and 10. Compare with Genesis 1-2, and with 2 Kings 
2:12. <4 


3. Jeremiah 30:20. < 


4. In speaking about “the most accepted view” of Judaism on the Messiah, 
Strauss likely bases himself on the legal works of Moses Maimonides; in these, 
“the most accepted view” is articulated authoritatively by him as law. See, e.g., 
Mishneh Torah, Book of Judges, “Laws of Kings,” chap. 11, paras. 1, 3, 4; chap. 12, 
paras. 1, 2,4.<4 


5. Strauss appears to combine several passages from Gershom Scholem, 
Major Trends in Jewish Mysticism (New York: Schocken, 1946), 256, 268, 274. <4 


6. In this sentence Strauss refers to the “paradox” that both of the modern 
Hebrew terms for progress—kidma or hitkadmut—derive from the root kdm, to 
precede. The root kdm is most often used in forms which convey “old,” “early,” 
“former,” or “prior,” as with kedem, “ancient days.” Thus in modern Hebrew 
“progress” cannot help but suggest or imply “return.”4 


7. Benedict Spinoza, “On the Vocation of the Hebrews,” chap. 3, toward 
the end, in Theologico-Political Treatise. 4 


8. Exodus 13:17. 4 
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9. J. B. Bury, The Idea of Progress (London: Macmillan, 1920). 4 


10. John Baillie, The Belief in Progress (London: Oxford University Press, 
1950). <4 


11. Aristotle, Politics 1257b25-28. 4 
12. Ibid., 1268b25-1269a29. <4 


13. Strauss speaks about a first school of Greek thought, in which he 
seems to think of Plato. He also speaks about a second school of Greek thought, 
specifically associated with Aristotle. For periodic telluric cataclysms in Plato, 
see Timaeus 22b-23c. For the eternity of the visible universe in Aristotle, see 
Physics 251b20ff., and Metaphysics 1071b5ff.; for periodic telluric cataclysms in 
Aristotle, see Politics 1269a5-8.4 


14. Abbé de Saint-Pierre, Observations on the Continuous Progress of 
Universal Reason. Cited by J. B. Bury, The Idea of Progress (London: Macmillan, 
1920), 136. (My thanks to Ernest Fortin for the reference.) See also Bury, p. 132, 
for a reference to the orthodox belief in a “six thousand year” chronology of 
human history since the creation, a belief which was denied by the Abbé de 
Saint-Pierre, but which was still held by the Abbé’s immediate predecessor, 
Emeric Cruce in his Nouveau Cynée (1623), who otherwise advocated similar 
modern “progressive” ideas about establishing a perpetual peace. 4 


15. Plato, Timaeus 41a-b. 4 


16. Moses Maimonides, The Guide of the Perplexed, trans. Shlomo Pines 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1963), 2.27-28. 4 


17. Friedrich Engels, “Ludwig Feuerbach and the End of Classical 
German Philosophy,” sect. 1, toward the beginning. It appears that this series of 
passages has been translated by Strauss himself. For the original German, see 
“Ludwig Feuerbach und der Ausgang der klassischen deutschen Philosophie,” 
in Karl Marx und Friedrich Engels: Werke, ed. Institut für Marxismus-Leninismus 
beim ZK der SED, vol. 21, pp. 267-68 (Berlin: Dietz, 1962).4 


18. Georges Sorel, Les illusions du progrès (Paris: Rivières, 1908); The 
Illusions of Progress, translated by John and Charlotte Stanley (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1969). 4 


19. Oswald Spengler, Der Untergang des Abendlandes (Munich: C. H. Beck, 
1918); The Decline of the West, translated by Charles Francis Atkinson (New York: 
Alfred Knopf, 1926). <4 


20. Strauss seems especially to think of Gotthold Ephraim Lessing. See 
Leo Strauss, “Exoteric Teaching,” in Interpretation 14, no. 1 January 1986): 51-59; 
and “Correspondence between Karl Lowith and Leo Strauss,” in The Independent 
Journal of Philosophy 5/6 (1988): 177-92, and esp. p. 190: “Read Swift—who next 
to Lessing was the freest mind of modernity.” See also in Appendix 1, infra, 
the very last item in Strauss’s proposed table of contents. 4 
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21. Plato, Laws 636b-d and 836c-e; Leviticus 18:22 and 20:13. Also con- 
sider Deuteronomy 22:5, 23:18-19. A reference was also made in passing (five 
paragraphs prior to the present one) to the character of virtue in Plato: see 
Phaedrus 246a-247c. 4 


22. Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics 1107a9ff.; Exodus 20:13-14 and 
Deuteronomy 5:17-18.¢ 


23. Plato, Republic 549c-d; Genesis 3:1-7. 4 


24. Perhaps Strauss was thinking of Herodotus, The History 7.136. (My 
thanks to Seth Benardete for the reference.) But consider also Xenophanes, frag- 
ment 23, and Sophocles, Antigone 450-60; Deuteronomy 4:16 (and Exodus 20:4-5).4 


25. Deuteronomy 32:47 and Proverbs 3:18; Plato, Laws 718b.4 


26. Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics 1138a8; Deuteronomy 8:10 (or Leviticus 
25:19) and Genesis 1:28.4 


27. Plato, Apology of Socrates 21d, 22d-e, and Crito 50c4-54d1; Xenophon, 
Memorabilia 1.2.62-63, 4.3.1-18; Numbers 12:3, with Micah 6:8. See also Mishna 
Avot 5:22, and Babylonian Talmud, Makkot 24a.4 


28. Compare Plato, Laws 905a with Amos 9:1-4 and Psalm 139:7-12. <4 
29. Compare Plato, Timaeus 28-38 with Genesis 1. < 

30. Isaiah 53:7, 9; Plato, Republic 361¢4 

31. Plato, Republic 611e-621d; Job 42.4 


32. For the magnanimous or great-souled man as he is related to the per- 
fect gentleman, see Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics 1123a33-1125a35. For King 
Saul and King Agag, see 1 Samuel 15. For the sins of David against Uriah and 
Bathsheba, and for his repentance, see 2 Samuel 11-12. For the friendship of 
Jonathan and David, see 1 Samuel 18-20 and 2 Samuel 1. For Michal and David, 
see 2 Samuel 6:12-23. For some of the duties to the poor and the reasons for 
them, see: Exodus 22:20-26; Deuteronomy 15:7-11, as well as 24:14, 17-20; Isaiah 
3:14-17, 9:14-16, 10:1-3, and 58:6-12; Amos 2:6--7, 5:11-12.<4 


33. For the “thousandfold poverty” of Socrates, see Plato, Apology of 
Socrates 23b-c. For Socrates’ statement on the goodness of man and horse rela- 
tive to monetary value, see Xenophon, Oeconomicus 11.3-6. See also Leo Strauss, 
“Liberal Education and Responsibility,” in Liberalism Ancient and Modern (New 
York: Basic Books, 1968), 13-14; Xenophon’s Socratic Discourse (Ithaca, N.Y.: 
Cornell University Press, 1970), 159-66. 4 


34. Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics 1128b10--21. 4 


35. Winston Churchill, “Arthur James Balfour,” in Great Contemporaries 
(London: Thornton Butterworth, 1937), 237-57, and esp. p. 239. (My thanks to 
Laurence Berns for the reference.) 4 
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36. Xenophon, Memorabilia 4.8.6. See also Leo Strauss, On Tyranny, edited 
by Victor Gourevitch and Michael S. Roth (New York: Free Press, 1991), 197, 
203-5; Xenophon’s Socrates (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1972), 
124-26.<4 


37. Plato, Republic 398a1-b3, 605c2-608b2; Aristotle, Poetics 1453a7-11, 
1449b24-28. 4 


38. Yehuda Halevi, “For the sake of the house of our God,” in Selected 
Poems of Jehudah Halevi, ed. Heinrich Brody (Philadelphia: Jewish Publication 
Society, 1924), p. 16, lines 53-54. See also Leo Strauss, Persecution and the Art of 
Writing (Glencoe, IIl.: Free Press, 1952), p. 109 note 39.4 


39. Genesis 4:2, 4, 8, 17, 20-22; Exodus 19-20. 4 


40. Compare Xenophon, Hiero, or, On Tyranny, with 2 Samuel 11-12. See 
also Leo Strauss, On Tyranny. 


41. Compare Genesis 22 with Plato, Apology of Socrates 21a-23c. 4 
42. Maimonides, Guide 2.13-24. See also 2.25-31.4 

43. Homer, Odyssey 10.302. 

44. Plato, Laws, book 10, and perhaps especially 891c-900b. < 


45. Edmund Burke, “Fourth Letter on a Regicide Peace” (1795), in The 
Writings and Speeches of Edmund Burke, gen. ed. Paul Langford. Vol. 9, ed. R. B. 
McDowell (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1991), 83. In the following paragraph, 
Strauss mentions Herodotus on conflicting burial customs. See The History 1.98, 
216; 2.85-90; 3.24, 38; 4.26, 71-73, 94, 190; 5.4-5, 8. In what is likely the crucial 
passage to which Strauss refers, 3.38, Herodotus mentions the saying of Pindar: 
“Custom is king of all.”4 


46. Exodus 33:20, with 3:14. 4 
47. Compare Genesis 1:1-2:4a with 2:4b-3:24. < 


48. For the Fall, see Genesis 3. For Cain and Abel, see Genesis 4:1-15. For 
Cain's genealogy, see Genesis 4:17-24. For Jerusalem, see, e.g., Isaiah 2:1-4, 
66:20. For Bezalel, see Exodus 35-39. For kingship, see 1 Samuel 8, 10, 12.4 


49. See: Yehuda Halevi, Kuzari 4.12-19, as well as 1.11 and 25; Blaise 
Pascal, Pensées # 556, and Mémorial (1654): “God of Abraham, God of Isaac, 
God of Jacob, not of philosophers and scholars.” 


50. Halevi, Kuzari 4.14. <4 


51. I have not been able to locate the author or the source of the quoted 
statement. ¢ 
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52. Fyodor Dostoyevsky, The Possessed, trans. Constance Garnett (New 
York: Modern Library, 1963). See especially the conversation of Shatov and 
Stavrogin in the chapter entitled “Night,” pp. 250-60. 4 


53. Maimonides, Mishneh Torah, The Book of Knowledge, ed. Moses 
Hyamson (New York: Philipp Feldheim, 1981), p. 1b, lines 17-19. 4 


54. Spinoza, “On Miracles,” chap. 6, toward the beginning, in Theologico- 
Political Treatise. In Spinoza’s account of the first of four points he enumerates on 
miracles, he states: “. . . miracles were brought about according to the under- 
standing of the vulgar, who are wholly ignorant of the power of nature." 


55. 1 Kings 18. See also Leo Strauss, Spinoza’s Critique of Religion (New 
York: Schecken, 1965), 212-14. 4 


56. See especially Isaiah 44:28 and 45:1. See also Jeremiah 29:10-14, and 
compare with 2 Chronicles 36:17-23. <4 


57. Francis Bacon, “Of Atheism,” at the beginning, in Essays of 1625. But 
see also The Advancement of Learning 2.25.24. q 


58. John Aubrey, “Thomas Hobbes,” in Brief Lives, ed. Andrew Clark 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1898), vol. 1, p. 357. See also Leo Strauss, Persecution 
and the Art of Writing (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1952), 183; and What Is Political 
Philosophy? (New York: Free Press, 1959), 171.4 


59. Benedict Spinoza, Ethics part 2, proposition 47. 4 
60. Pascal, Pensées # 72-73, 82-83, 361, 365, 374, 389, 397-99, 412, 525, 556. < 


